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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 
Detroit Chicago 
New Orleans Denver 
Pittsburgh Buffale 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Scranton 


New Haven St. 


Cleveland Seattle 
Kansas City Atlanta 


Washington 
Louis 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Industrial Bearings Division 


New York, N. Y. 


Here’s the straight Hyatt ticket ,for that 
long term of service. After filling in 
the ballot, tear it out andfpin{it{to your 


next inquiry for ore cars 


30% 
POWER SAVING 


ON LEVEL TRACK 


80% 
LUBRICANT SAVING 


(AVERAGE) 


MORE CARS 


PERTRIP 


NO GOUGED OUT 
WHEELS 


MINIMUM 
REPAIRS 


LONG LIFE 


Vote Under the Emblem the 
Bearing 
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LARGEST MILLS 
USING 


Aero Brand Cyanide 


The largest cyaniding mills in every mining district in the 
United States, Mexico and Canada are using Aero Brand Cyanide. 
In every case where it has been given a mill-scale test, Aero Brand 
Cyanide has been adopted in regular operation. 

The reasons behind this remarkable fact are: 

(1) Economy—Aero Brand Cyanide has saved consumers hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the past four years. 

(2) Improved operation—Aero Brand Cyanide, on account of 
its flaky nature, is easy to handle, and, by its coagulating effect greatly 
facilitates settling and filtering of solutions. 

(3) Dependability—Aero Brand Cyanide, being made from 


Cyanamid and common salt, by a simple and dependable process, has 
always been available for shipment when required. 


Send for Booklet E. Quotations on request. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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726 KOPPERS 


IN OPERATION OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
HAVE AN AGGREGATE ANNUAL 
CARBONIZING CAPACITY OF MORE THAN 


43,000,000 NET TONS COA 


Owner or Operator Location 
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Number of Ovens 


United States Steel Corporaticn 


Illinois Steel Company Joliet, Ill. 280 

Illinois Steel Company Gary, Ind. 700 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Company Fairfield, Ala. 434 

Minnesota Steel Company Duluth, Minn. go 

Carnegie Steel Company Clairton, Pa. 768 

American Steel & Wire Company Cleveland, O. 180 

National Tube Company Lorain, O. 208 
Woodward Iron Company Woodward, Ala. 170 
Coal Products Mfg. Company Joliet, Ill. 35 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 110 
Inland Steel Company Indiana Harbor, Ind. 130 
Republic Iron & Steel Company Youngstown, 143 
Bethlehem Steel Company Sparrows Point, Md. 360 
Bethlehem Steel Company South Bethlehem, Pa. 424 
Bethlehem Steel Company Steelton, Pa. 60 
Laclede Gas Light Company St. Louis, Mo. 56 
Cambria Steel Company Johnstown, Pa. 92 
Toledo Furnace Company Toledo, O. ° o4 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company Youngstown, O. 306 
LaBelle Iron Works Follansbee, W. Va. 94 
United Furnace Company Canton, O. 47 
River Furnace Company Cleveland, O. 204 
Brier Hill Steel Company Youngstown, O. 84 
Guf States Steel Company Gadsden, Ala. 37 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Company Jersey City, N. J. 165 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Company St. Paul, inn. 65 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company Pueblo, Colo. 120 
Indiana Coke & Gas Company Terre Haute, Ind. 30 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Ltd. Sydney, N. S. 180 
Providence Gas Company Providence, R. I. 40 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company Pittsburgh, Pa. 300 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company Swedeland, Pa. 110 
Birmingham Coke & By-Products Company Birmingham, Ala. 50 
Donner Union Coke Corporation Buffalo, A 150 
Domestic Coke Corporation Fairmont, W. Va. 60 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company Midland, Pa. 100 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company Chicago, IIl. 100 


Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BUILDERS OF BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


In Mining Work Nearly a Half Century 


The development and improvement of VULCAN Locomotives have kept pace 
with the development and improvement of mining methods. 


Yet the very first VULCAN Locomotives were build to a principle of sound 
materials and careful design and workmanship—a principle which has never 
been deviated from except to make it inecreas- 
_ ingly exacting as the daily tasks of a locomotive 

have been studied. 


That is perhaps one of the reasous that some of 
the very early VULCAN Locomotives are still 
at work hauling capacity loads after years of 
continuous work. It may also account for the 
many repeat orders from large mining com- 
panies. : 


VULCAN Mining Locomotives ate made to 
operate by steam, compressed air, gasoline or 
electricity. 


Vutcan Iron Works 


= Locomotive Builders for 49 Years 
1736 MAIN ST. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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“STOPEHAMERS” 


Twenty types of Ingersoll-Rand 
“Stopehamers” are at your serv- 
ice: Wet or Dry; Normal, Ex- 
tension or Reversed Feed; Valve 
controlled or Valveless; Light or 
Medium Weight. 


Built and guaranteed by the 
world’s largest rock-drill manu- 
facturers. 


Further information sent upon 
request. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 
11 Broadway, N. Y. 


Re 
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That weird, penetrating screech of 
the Federal Electric Siren is loud 
and distinctive. It is far superior 


averages only $2.00 a year. 
Push-button control may be lo- 
cated at any point or points in 


to the monotonous tone ofA office or mine. 
whistle and has replaced hundreds a 

Che largest and best managed 
of them. Your men always hear 

mining companies in the United 
it—it is never mistaken for any 


States use the Federal Siren. 
other signal. It gets them “on 


their toes” in a jiffy. Made in several sizes and 
models, so that the proper one 

The Federal Elec- 

tric Siren isquicker 

to reach and easier 

to operate than any 


can be selected for any require- 
ment. Get a Federal ,Siren— 
the better signal for less money. 


other’ signal. Its Send the coupon today for full 
maintenance cost information and prices. 


- - - - - SEND THIS COUPON TODAY - - - ~ 7 
Federal Electric Company, representing Federal Sign System (Electric), 
STOO South State Street, Chicago. 
Please send full information regarding Federal Electric Siren. Our men live about 
miles from the mines. 


Better 
FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC SIREN 
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ATLAS 
Storage Battery Inch 


e 
Locomotives ~——«dDependable 


Standard be B Storage Battery 
Atlas Storage Battery Loco- socomotive 

motives are characterized — This Locomotive is No, 5730 Standard Type C. poeies . gree protec tion 
cclusive i it is ruggedly built. The parts are standard- from dust and dirt. The 
yw many exciusive improve- ized, and are readily accessible, though ex- axles are of as yecial rade 
ments. These advanta- ‘temely well protected. It is economical in SI alg 


= yperation and so simple that it can be operated refined steel. The con- 
geous features, tested in oy any available employee. Its practical con- - 


themselves invaluable. So, 
Atlas Locomotives are all ups and is designed _es- 
that good _ locomotives pecially for Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive service. 


Sum up the features of an 
Atlas Locomotive and you 
have a haulage unit ca- 
pable of delivering con- 
sistently satisfactory serv- 
ice. 


The battery trays are re- 
movable. High-grade roller 
bearings are mounted in 
specially designed journal 
boxes, arranged for gen- 
erous lubrication, easy in- 


No. 261— Standard Scoop Car, rotary 


Tne ATLAS (ar ann Mrz. Co. 


ENGINEERS Clevela n d Oh In MANUFACTURERS 
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Ironton Construction 
Certainly Stands Up 


This Ironton went “‘in the hole,”’ 
came out and ran under her own 
‘power when put on the track. 


Years ago the railroads tested 
ttsburg - nion Arcade Building 
out structural steel construction Chicago - - - - 1350 Old Colony Building 
and found that it sure answered Denver - - - 570 Gas & Electric Building 
the purpose. Philadelphia - 1116 Fidelty Mutual Building 
5 Seattle - - - - - - - Colman Building 

The structural steel construction of Huntington, W. Va. . sialic 


Birmingham, Ala., 1308 American Trust Building 
tear and bumps. Send for catalog. Lexington, Ky., 1108 Fayette Nat. Bank Building 


The Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio 
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“Transmissions should be seen—Not HEARD” 


MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the 
MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. 


Study the principle of Morse silent chain drives and vou 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 


Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with 
short centers or in Dust, Gases, Acid Fumes or Steam? 
MORSE drives are your solution. 

Is the arrangement of your power peculiar? Write to 


MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


SEND YOUR TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS TO 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Boston, Mass.............. 141 Milk St. Canada........ Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 

Chicago, Ill...Merchants’ L. & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 

— Toronto, Bank of Hamilton Bldg. 
etroit, ich..... war ve. ; 

Greensboro, N. G....... 805, Ashboro St. 

Pittsburgh. Pa.....Westinghouse Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn...... 413 Third St. S. 

San Francisco, Cal....Monadnock Bldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

Chandler Bldg. St. Louis, Mo........... Chemical Bldg. 

Earl F. Scott, M. E. Morse Engineering Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
1920 VEST POCKET MEMORANDUM AND DIARY IN PRESS 
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,. ALWAYS AWAKE! 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 
For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND emma COMPANY 
702 Fullerton Building - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘OR. heavy hoisting and haulage work and for use on steam shovels 

and mining machines, Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope gives 

dependable service because of its great strength, toughness and wear- 
resisting ability. Its use means safety and economy. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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Rubber Goods for the Mining Industry 
oe mining salesmen and the 


practical factory men of the 
United States Rubber Company 
are qualified, through study and 
experience, to recommend the 
right mechanical rubber goods 
for any condition existing in this 
industry. 


Giant Belt They are ready to assist mine op- 


erators by advising as to the best 
application of mechanical rubber 
goods in order that the greatest 
possible service may be obtained 
for every dollar invested. 


Take advantage of this Com- 
pany 's facilities and experience 
when in the market for mechani- 
cal rubber goods. Through our 
nearest Branch you can obtain 
the fullest co-operation of our 
organization. 


United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 


Rainbow — Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Eansmiss ission “Rainbow;Pilot” Air “4810: Dexter” Sheet Rainbous Wanda’ Paramo" i 
‘Shawmut Giant Stitched” Steam “Rainbow; Giant Perfected” Rod “Wiz lumbers" ialties, 
Conveyor Upiled Slates Grainsler” | Water “Rainbous Mogul Perfected” Peerless Rolls, 
Elevator “Matchless” Granite; Suction ‘Amazon’ “Giant” in pi Dredging 
Tractor Garten “Rainbow Mogul Lakeside” diaphragms — Hard Rubber Goods, 
‘Little Giant Canvas" me for Acetylene. Orygen. Acid Valves — Frinters Blenkets. Tubi 
Agricultural bou; Bengal” .Heels, Jar Rubbers, 
Moulded Goods 
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New York Engineering Company 


Specialists in Gold and Tin Placer Engineering and Equipment 


Empire Gold and Tin Dredges Empire Hand Prospecting Drills 
Sluices, Riffles, Pipe Lines and Giants 


Our plant is most favorably located for export shipments, being on tide- 
water at Yonkers, N. Y., and on the N. Y. Central Railroad. 


New York Engineering Company 
Office: 2 Rector St., N. Y. Works: Yonkers, N. Y. 


Largest Rotary Car-Dumper 
in the World 


at The Snowdon Coke Company, 
Braznell, Pa. Dumps 26 Cars 
at One Operation. 


Trips of 26 cars, brought up the 
slope from the mine and into the 
Rotary Car-dumper, are overturned 
in One operation, and in eight seconds 
are ready to return for reloading. 

This Rotary Car-Dumper effects 


savings which not only carry the interest charges but also will repay invest- 
ment cost in a few months. 


Rotary Car-Dumper from Lower End. 


Let us study your particular conditions and advise you as to the savings which we 
can guarantee in your case, using either old or new car equipment. 


Car-DUMPER &. EQUIPMENT Co. 


Eastern Sales Office: Main Office and Works: 
Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Grand Crossing, Chicago, Illinois (49) 
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The profit column of the industrial ledger shows a consistent 
gain when electricity is applied to material handling machines 


The electrically operated Gantry Crane is without 
parallel for moving big loads within a short radius. 


Earn and save more with 


electric equipment 


The problems of material handling in 
modern industry require up-to-date 
methods of solving them—electricity 
alone can keep pace with the times. 


It has been demonstrated in numerous 
installations, some of which are illus- 
trated herewith, that electrically oper- 
ated and controlled equipment is the 
most flexible, most rapid of material 
handling machinery—and contributes 
reliability, economy and high efficiency 


Company 


to production, the receipt of raw goods 
and the shipment of finished products. 


When you submit your material han- 
dling problems to a manufacturer of 
this equipment, specify G-E Motors 
and Electric Control. This insures 
you specialized service of General 
Electric Company engineers co-operating 
with the manufacturer in satisfying 


your individual needs. 


Electric 


43B-529 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


| COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 
Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 
product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig (I. L. R. Co.) 


Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 
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Introducing a “Little Friend’’ 


ERE’S a “little friend” to every mine and miner; one 
you've all been waiting for and longing to meet—the 
Waugh “Ninety” drill. 
A WHIRLWIND ior speed, this little drill marks a new 
epoch in rock drill manufacture because of its remarkable 
efficiency and amazing performance. 


ONE of the “Nineties” is an auger, while the other two are 
rock drills of the. wet and dry types, so that there is one 
adapted to every mining condition. 


YOUR mine needs some of these drills now because they 
are little friends in need; they speed up production, cut down 
its cost and delight the men who operate them. 


BETTER send for our new “Ninety” booklet today. It will 
interest you. 


FE Yok Dal ©. 


Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 
(Branch Offices in All Important Mining Centers) 


“The Waugh Way Wins’’ 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 
Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 

Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 


Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


Steam—Electric 


For every type of 


MINE SERVICE 


Designed and Built 
to give the 


Strength 
Capacity 
Economy 


that is essential to success 
in mine haulage 


— ra Catalogs on Request 
LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 
96 Liberty Street, New York | 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Seattle Los Angeles London, England 


WATT CARS 


If you are contemplating 
the purchase of cars, we 
suggest your writing for 
our illustrated catalogue. 
You will find it helpful 
and interesting toward 
making a selection of the 
type of car best suited for 
your operation. We will 
do the rest without waste 
of time as soon as you de- 
cide on placing your order 
No. 434-M with us. 


CARS—THAT’S ALL WE MAKE 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Company 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
DENVER OFFICE: . SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


Lindrooth, Shubert & Co., Boston Building N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Building 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Building 
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Work is work; Mining*is mining. When you've 
done everything you can, you can’t get away 
from the discomforts of mining. But— 

You can give your miners dry clothes to work in— 
sanitary, well-ventilated street clothes to go 
home in. 

Close. stuffy. musty, ill-smelling clothes-lockers are 
incubators for disease germs. 

Pure air and plenty of it, up at the washhouse ceil- 
ing where the air is warmest—an ample basket 
for the miner’s lunch and personal effects—a 
strong chain and trusty padlock for safety— 
that’s the modern, sanitary way, exactly as the 
law requires. 

Hang your men’s clothes High and Dry with the 
Union Sanitary Clothes Hanger, cheapest and 
west 


Cwr new booklet, “High and Dry,” free on request. 


JAMES H. CHANNON MFG. COMPANY 


227-% West Frie Street Chicago, Illinois 
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_ electrical, rope, airplane, piano, 
pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel) 
hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, 


barbed wire, concrete rein- 
forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 
cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 
facturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago—New York Company 
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Many mills continue using the oi! mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 
practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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Westinghouse 


—And the Pump 


Westinghouse Motors and Control 


for pumping are constructed to assure the greatest degree 
of efficiency and reliability ever built into Westinghc use 
Equipment. The use of this equipment also affcrds lcwer 
first cost, lower maintenance expense, ease of ccntrol and 
greater compactness and flexibility. 
The installation shown below is typical ,of Westinghouse 
Pumping Equipment. This 50-hp. motor is operating a pump 
passing 600 gallcns per minute at the Loyal 
Hanna Coal & Coke Co., Cairnbrook, Pa. 
Since its installation more than two years 
ago this equipment has afforded the owner 
the most satisfactory service, operating 
almost continuously without any attention 
other than an occasional oiling. 
To assure the most efficient means of 
pumping your mine ccnsult 
Westinghouse Enginecrs. 


Westinghcuse Electric & Mfzg-Co. 
East P.ttsburgh, Pa. 
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Marcus 
Patent 
Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 


Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 
Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘*Rands’”’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 
ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 
CHICAGO. US.A. 


General Offices, McCormick Building 


AN EFFICIENT ROD MILL 


furnished 


DESLOGE 
CONSOLIDATED 
LEAD CO. 


CAPACITY 450 TONS PER 
24 HOURS 


45 H. P. 
ROD LOAD 15,000 POUNDS 
REDUCTION 10 m/m to 2 m/m 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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YERS- WHALEY SHOVELING MACHINES 


WILL SAVE YOU 


MEN AND MONEY 


Results prove that Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines accomplish a saving 
of 50 per cent of the cost of hand mucking, in the actual loading operation. 


Is your present output sufficiently large? If so, by employing Myers- 
Whaley Shovels you will require less labor and a smaller development; with 
the attending advantages of less track outlay, simplified ventilation, ete. But 
the crying need of the time is increased production. You can double your 
production, without increasing your development or labor supply, by using 
the Myers-Whaley. 

Machines are made to suit any track gauge and are equipped for any com- 
mercial current or for compressed air. 

Bring us your loading problems. 


Myers-Whaley Company 


Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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JIMMIE LOMAX 
IS AN OLD-TIME MACHINE RUNNER 


He has run mining machines for years—but 
not Goodman machines. 

He simply knew there was no machine to 
equal the one he had always run. 

He could hardly be persuaded to look at the 
Goodman machine that came into his mine 
a few weeks ago. 

He is a good fellow, though, as well as a 
good machine man, so he consented to help 
out the boss ‘‘until a Goodman man could be secured.” 

He therefore ran the new machine part time, for the little cutting required in its new territory, 
Now he is reluctant to leave his Goodman and return to his first love for even part time work. 
And when a new man is secured, that new man will have to take the old machine or Jimmie 
will have something forceful to say. 


Jimmie is just like many another who has been won over to the Goodman 
Shortwall Machine by a few days of pleasant experience with it. 


CHICAGO) 
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ECONOMY 
UNIFORMITY 
CAPACITY 


The three watchwords of screening effi- - 
ciency. Rapid production of uniform 
screenings, over a long period of time, in 
Jigs, Trommels, Chileans and other types 
of crushing and grinding mills, such as the 
“Rek-Tang” Screen delivers, mean a large 
saving every day in your mill operation. 
“Rek-Tang” Rolled Slot) Screen has 


| greater capacity per unit of area, greater 
strength to withstand weight and greater 


Whatever your requirements or |usting ability than any other screen. 
preferences in wire screening, you i ; 
cen get the best of its kind from the 
Ludlcw-Saylor Line. 

Write for our Catelogue, FREE Ludlow-Saylor would weave it.” 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“If better screen cloth were possible, 
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QTTUMWA LOADERS ARE NECESSARY 


Add to Your Profits 
BY en UP-TO-DATE MACHINERY 


Your overhead 
expense can be 
materially de- 
creased by using 
Ottumwa _ Load- 


ers. 


Your tonnage can 


be increased. 


Coal shortage 
now exists. Pro- 
duction must be 
speeded up. 


Certainly these 
labor-savers are 

worthy of your 

investigation. 


OTTUMWA PUSER TYPE BOX CAR LOADER 


OTTUMWA LOADERS MEAN MONEY TO YOU 


The Ottumwa 
Company is the 
oldest box car 
loader manufac- 
turer in business 
in the world. 


Our experience 
of more than 
twenty years is 
valuable to you. 
Quality has made 


our reputation. 


OTTUMWA STEEL BELT CONVEYOR BOX CAR LOADER 


Do Not Delay! Be Prepared! Order Now! 
OTTUMWA LOADERS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 
Write Us Today Act Quick! 


“BEST BOX CAR 
UNLOADERS 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORKS : 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“CY ANEGG” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form. 


each egg weighing approximately one ounce. 
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DANGER 


Also Known as GRASSELLI No. 1, 
GRASSELLI No. 2, GRASSELLI No. 3 


THE GRASSELLI POWDER COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. 


Pittsburgh Chicago Philadelphia 


Uniontown, Pa. Pottstown, Pa. 
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Gallery Tested 


In addition to the required tests at the station 
o° the United States Bureau of Mines, all 
grades of Coalite and other ATLAS Permissi- 
Lle Explosives are subjected to constant tests 


Gallery duplicating 
conditions in yassy 
and dusty coal 


by our own Laboratory Division. Closest ATLAS — 
chemical control and tests in production guar- Expl 
antee strength, uni‘ormity and dependability. ble Exproswes are 


tested constantly. 


The four grades of Coalite cover the entire 
field of coal mining requirements. Coalite No. 
1 is dense, slow, moderately strong—Coalite 2 
DPisdense, buta little faster ana little weaker 
than Coalite No. 1—Coalite 2 M L F is bulky 
and strong, but faster than Coalite No. 1 and 
Coalite 2 D—Coalite Y is bulky and the 
strongest and fastest of the Coalites. 

Our Service Division will be glad to co-operate 
with you in reducing mine wastes, safeguard- 
ing mine labor and producing coal of better 
required sizes. Special powder men await the 
opportinity to confer with vou. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich.: 
Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla.; 
Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Phila- 
delphia; Pit-sburv, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
'a.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


Atlas Permissible 
Explosives 
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Vital to the Basic Industries 


from its resting place, where coal is mined or 
metal-bearing ores produced, there one finds 
the name of Du Pont looked upon as that of a leader. 


One hundred and eighteen years of constant endeavor 
to improve every condition surrounding the use of ex- 
plosives, the building up of a nation-wide chain of mills 
and magazines, together with the establishment of 
highly efficient systems of distribution, has made us the 
greatest producers of explosives in the world. 


Du Pont Explosives Service really serves. It extends 
into every state in the union and goes right down to 
the working face of every mine, there to advise as to 
more efficient Blasting Practices. It is yours for the 
asking. 


WG irom its res the stubborn rock must be torn 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Department: Explosives Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Hercules Explosives for 
Miners and Engineers 


The men in mines of all sorts know 
Hercules Powders and vow that they 
make good. In many mines where 
Hercules Explosives are used exclu- 
sively —they materially help to speed 
up work and cut costs. 


There is a Hercules Powder which will meet 
your needs, no matter whether you are min- 
ing copper, zinc, coal, iron, aluminum, salt, 
sulphur or other material. 


If we can help you with any of your blasting 
problems, write us. Our Service Department 
will answer your questions promptly and fully. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. 

San Francisco Salt Laie City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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blasting costs 
Giant Explosives wii! do your blasting better and more 
economically than ordinary powders or dynamite. 

For more than 50 years they have been made in the West 
by a Western company. af 

Naturally they are peculiarlyadapted to mining, quarry- 
ing or engineering speuntioniasler Western conditions. 
That other brands of explos#¥es are often called ‘‘ Giant 
Powders’’ merely goes to prgve the high qudlity of the 
original. a 

For your protection the Giant’trademark 1s on every case 
of the genuine Giant Explosives. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 


“* Everything for Blasting’’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 
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THE MANCHA ELECTRIC MULE 


SATISFACTION = THESE 

in mechanical 

features have 
aulage de- been carefully 


provided for in 


second, upon MANCHA 
capacity,. and | STORAGE 
third upon BATTERY 
CONVENIENCE. LOCOMOTIVES 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: 


Representatives: 
C. B. GOODWIN, - - Huntington, W. Va. JOS. B. NOROS &CO., - . - Scranton, Pa. 
EDW. H. GIBBES, Mgr., 609 Chamber of C ce THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
Blde.. Pitts 2 h Denver, Colorado. 
POWLEY & TOWNSLEY, - - Toronto, Canada 


NEW YORK OFFICE: GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLIN OIS. 
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A NEW BOOK 
ON FUEL OIL BURNING AND EQUIPMENT 


FUEL OIL IN INDUSTRY 


y STEPHEN O. ANDROS, A.B. E.M. 
Member A.1.,M.E. 
AUTHOR 
Coal Mining in Illinois 
The Petroleum Handbook Editor Oi! News 


A Book for 


Engineers Oil Burning Equip- 
Oil Salesmen ment Manufacturers 
Superintendents Purchasing Agents 
Refiners Marketers and Job- 
Architects bers of Fuel Oil 


THIS BOOK ANSWERS A REAL NEED 


Contains practical, concise information on fuel oil burn- 
ing and the different methods and equipment 
in industrial use 


19 CHAPTERS—288 PAGES—107 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS—14 TABLES 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THIS BOOK FOLLOWS . 

“FUEL OIL IN INDUSTRY” outlines the general prin- 
ciples of fuel oil combustion and describes with much 
detail the proper equipment for burning fuel oil in the 
various industries and under different conditions. It 
contains a comparison of coal and fuel oil in which are 
analyzed the efficiencies of furnaces burning coal and 
fuel oil under like conditions. 

The chapter on “Colloidal Fuel” gives the method of 
manufacture of this new fuel. One of the most important 
chapters in the book is that covering “Distribution and Stor- 
age.’ In this chapter the distribution of fuel oil from the refinery to 
the consumer is outlined. An available feature of this chapter is the 
description of the method of building concrete fuel oil storage tanks. Complete 
specifications for storage tanks are given, and the latest municipal regulations 
for the storage of fuel oil are included. The chapter on “Heating, Straining, Pumping 
and Regulations” describes completely the apparatus used for these purposes. 

In the chapter on “Arrangement of Boiler Fur In the chapters on the “Manufacture of Iron 
naces’” every type of boiler is considered and und Steel,” “Heat Treating Furnaces.” “The 
deserted of Electricity.” “The Sugar Indus 
sketches. try.” “The Glass Industry,” “Fuel Oil in Gas 

\ unique feature of the book is the chapter on Making” and the “Ceramic Industries” not only 
“Types of Oil Burners,” in which oil burners and  2T¢ the types of burners described which are 
oil burner tips are reduced to * few general suitable = each industry, but the actual proc- 
classes. In the chapter on “Friel Oil in Steam esses of manufacture of the products of each 
Navigation,” actual tests of modern oil burning industry are outlined so that the reader is en- 
ships are given, together with specifications of abled to determine whether or not any equip- 
the ships themselves. The chapter on “Oil Burn- ment can be used in his own plant. 
ing Locomotives” contains a detailed description pot 
of the method of burning ofl in modern locomo- The chapter on Fuel Oil for Public Buildings, 
tives along with comparative costs of coal and lotels and Residences” gives modern instances 
fuel oil. of the use of fuel oil for heating buildings. 


SEND FOR COPY TODAY 
PRICE $3.75 POSTAGE PREPAID 


SHAW PUBLISHING CO., 311 Main St., GALESBURG, ILL. 


Publishers of Oil News—Daily Oi! News Reports—Petroleum Handbook 
Fuel Oil in Industry— Petroleum Data Sheets 


Western Office Eastern Office 
910 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 298 JAY ST.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Are YOU a Member? 
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was made from a photograph taken in 1910, of the 30 3 Reliance Beit 
pire Worsted Mills, Jamestown, New York, On duly 19:18 


‘This 
rive of the 
president of the Empire Worsted Mills wrote us: “We are glad 


The Difference Between Fairly Good and 
Very Good Belting 


You cannot always see the. difference between a very good belt and a fairly 
good belt by looking at the belt. Both the very good belt and the fairly good 
belt may seem to be of equal quality. Yet when the belts are installed and at 
work there will be a very considerable difference in the results that you 
obtain:—in the percentage of power transmitted, in maintenance costs, and in 
the comparative depreciation, etc. It is this difference that will make your 
belting purchase either a good buy or a poor buy,—either a genuine belting 
economy or simply a purchase “as good as before.” 


Those belt users who are now trying out Chicago “built-for-the-overload” belts 
for the first time are learning what this difference is—a difference that the 
thousands of our regular customers have known for years — some for over 
twenty-five years. And today with the rapidly increasing costs of power, they 
appreciate this difference more than ever before. It is not a ques- [ 

tion of “Can you afford Chicago Belts” but “Can you afford not to 


use them.” Can you afford to use any belting but the best to 
Belting Company, 
So much of the efficiency of 
Chicago Belti 
that hes 'to'do with belting, 
102 Ne GREEN bookie vou canes as, copies a8 You 


Chicago Belting 


>> >>> > 
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S$? 
used on the main 2 
Mr. L. M. Butman, 
nave pre ed the photograph 
of our engine room taken several years ago and wish to add that the belt is still running splendidly. This belt s 
has not been touched since that time—either to shorten it or to make any repairs on it. We could not ask for . 
better service than this belt is still ing us, and are pleased to report to you after several years, that it a 
is highly satisfactory.” There is Sale unusual about a Chicago main drive belt running ten years and more— : 
in fact it would be extremely unusual if a Chicago Belt of this size did not run much longer than ten years, d ) 
But to run ten years—including the rugh of the entire war period—without once being touched shows the over- - 
| load qualities that are built into every Chicago Beit. 
| 
| 
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HE belt conveyor illustrated operates in connection with one of 

the large mines in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district. S-A Unit Ball 
Bearing Carriers, style No. 101, are used throughout the entire 
installation. Smooth running ball-bearing carriers support the heavy 
load, which is conveyed with clock-like regularity in big tonnage 
day after day. 

S-A Unit Ball-Bearing Carriers save lubrication, reduce belt 
wear and decrease power consumption. Their adaptability permits 
of adjustment to a wide range of operating conditions. 


Write for Prices 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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CONTRACT OBLIGATIONS 


Collective bargaining and the closed 
shop are two principles to enforce the 
adoption of which millions in wages 
have been lost, millions in property de- 
stroyed and hundreds of lives sacri- 
ficed. These principles have been op: 
posed by employers for two substantial 
and impelling reasons. Collective bar- 
gaining, where the transaction embod- 
ies the real essentials of a bargain, 
namely, the meeting of minds in agree- 
ment, has not and would not receive any 
substantial opposition from employers. 
But collective bargaining as understood 
by organized labor is that contract 
which is entered into by the employer 
under the threat that unless he does so 
contract, organized labor will not 
only refuse to work, but will obstruct 
the operation of his plant with unor- 
ganized labor. Collective bargaining, 
therefore, becomes collective extortion, 
and as such does not-meet the approval 
of employers and will and necessarily 
must always meet with their opposi- 
tion. 

The closed shop is objected to by em- 
ployers not because of any objection to 
properly organized labor nor any oppo- 
sition to perfect co-operation for 
proper purposes among their employes, 
but because it takes from the emplover 
the right te direct his operations, to dis- 
charge incompetent men and to replace 
them with men who are competent and 
willing to perform the service required. 
When these objections have been sur- 
rendered by employers they are met 
with still another difficulty, namely, 
that organized labor does not keep its 
contracts; that all collective bargains 
made with organized labor are con- 


tracts which bind one side only, and the 
workmen feel at liberty to violate these 
contracts, and do so without hesitation 
whenever in their belief such strikes 
will bring advantage to them. 

A peculiar illustration of the above is 
found in the Kanawha field of West 
Virginia, where on September 10 the 
Alma-Thacker Coal Co., in the William- 
son field, signed up with the union 
Kanawha scale of wages. The non- 
union mines in the Williamson field an- 
nounced their new wage scale on the 
15th. On the 20th the miners at Alma- 
Thacker struck because their union 
wage Was not as high as the non-union 
wage of the surrounding mines. This 
is amusing evidence of the truth of the 
above statements and presents a condi- 
tion which is absolutely indefensible. 
Labor may or may not be a commodity, 
but a contract for service is a contract, 
and he who violates a contract is un- 
worthy of public confidence. 


LESSON OF THE WALL 


HORROR 


Those of us who have been reading 
the sensational press during the last 
year, and with particular reference to 
the proposal for liberating all so-called 
political prisoners, have wondered with 
honest curiosity what attitude would 
be assumed toward the thirty-seven 
murders in Wall Street. No other 
name can be given to the bomb out- 
rage. Thirty-seven people were assas- 
sinated. 


STREET 


It is a reasonably safe assumption 
that no man would commit suicide were 
it not for a distorted vision of himself 
attending his own funeral. Similarly, 


« 
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great political crimes of violence are 
founded on the hope of the perpetrators 
that they will become public idols. The 
bitterest moment to Booth, after his 
assassination of Lincoln, was when he 
lay in the woods along the Maryland 
shore of the Potomac and read the 
absolute unanimity with which the 
newspapers of the country abhorred his 
act. The assassin of McKinley was a 
Russian redical who would today be 
called a “Red,” and who thought he was 
liberating America from the domina- 
tion of a group commonly known as the 
trusts and who were always pictured 
as sitting on piles of money, holding 
McKinley on their knees, with dollar 
marks all over their waistcoats. It is 
‘asy for newspapers to so appeal to 
popular prejudice—to draw a picture 
of a corpulent person, labeled “The 
Trust,” squeezing the throat of a pigmy, 
labeled “The Common People.” which 
it has turned upside down alid whose 
pockets hang empty. 

These thirty-seven murders are the 
natural. result of such sentiments as 
have been expressed by the sensational 
press in defining its attitude toward so- 
called radicalism. Their slogan has 
been “You cannot kill an idea.” Pos- 
sibly not, but an idea may become so 
violent that it commits suicide. 


FREIGHT RATE JUSTICE. 

In effect a blanket percentage in- 
crease in freight rates works many in- 
justices. These injustices are admitted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Which is proceeding, however, on 
the theory that it is treating an im- 
mense problem which needs a speedy 
remedy, and that the flat percentage 
increase is the only remedy possible. 
The Commission, therefore, has not 
taken up the detailed problems of any 
smaller industrial units. 


One of the greatest of these is the in- 
justice borne by producers of raw ma- 
terials, particularly the coal and iron 
ores, The additional freight rate which 
ihe iron-ore industry must bear as com- 
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pared to the money value of its output 
is greatly out of proportion with the in- 
creased freight burden which is borne 
by more advanced stages of manufac- 
ture. 


For example, a Western iron-ore 
property which produces a grade of ore 
worth $2.10 per ton at the mine, and 
whose freight rate to furnaces was 
$2.67 prior to the 25 per cent. war-time 
increase, now has a freight rate of 
$4.50, more than twice the value of its 
ore at the mine. 


The economic injustice resulting from 
the present ruling is that the increased 
burden borne by the raw-material in- 
dustries is disproportionate to that 
borne by the advanced stages of fabri- 
cation. This inequality, which is most 
apparent and which has not yet been 
stressed before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is between indus- 
tries of different types. To the fabrica- 
tor of materials in advanced stages of 
manufacture the effect of increased 
iates is very slight. To the producer of 
raw materials, whose sole problem is 
one of transportation of raw materials 
to a profitable market, the problem of 
transportation is vastly important. 


SILK SHIRTS AND IDLENESS 


A great deal of editorial ink has been 
wasted in bemoaning the extravagance 
of the workingman during his so-called 
silk-shirt era. The false idea has been 
put forth, possibly unintentionally, that 
there is something intrinsically wrong 
in a workingman buying a silk shirt or 
in his wife buying silk stockings. There 
is nothing wrong in either. 

A similar amount of ink has been 
wasted in the self-righteous statement 
that it is the duty of the laboring man 
to labor, and that when he stays away 
from his job or loafs a certain number 
of days a week that he is falling down 
on his duty to civilization. The amount 
of labor a man wants to do is the labor- 
ing man’s own business. If a working 


man spends one or two days’ pay in the 
purchase of silk shirts which he wears 
over Sunday and then wears into the 
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rine Monday morning, it is entirely his 
own business that he do so. But he 
should not then come before a labor 
arbitration board and, because he’ has 
expended his money for valueless cloth- 
ing, say that his wage is not sufficient 
to pay his living expenses and make his 
extravagance a basis for asking for 
higher wages in order to meet living 
conditions; and similarly. if after he 
has earned $22 a day for a number of 
days he wants to lay off for three or 
four days, he should not advance volun- 
tary idleness in what he is pleased to 
term his “vacation” as a basis for 
higher. per diem rate so that his yearly 
average may be sufficient to meet his 
needs, asking the consuming public in 
cach case to foot the bill. 


SLIDING RAILROAD REVENUES 


Every mining operator has the feel- 
ing that the basic necessity in the trans- 
portation situation is a renewal of serv- 
ice at all costs. At the same time the 
basic increase in freight rates on a per- 
centage plan which raises freight rates 
out of all proportion to the cost and 
selling price of mined products, whether 
they be ore or coal, carries with it cer- 
tain elements of permanency which he 
regards as dangerous. There is, too, 
the suspicion that possibly the new rail- 
road rates have been, like the wind, 
tempered to the shorn lamb, in that 
they are designed to make even the 
poorest of the roads pay its 6 per cent. 
return. 

A similar situation has developed in 
at least one American city with regard 
to the city street-ear traction lines. In 
Washington, D. C., which has two trac- 
tion lines, one traction company admit- 
tedly made money on a five-cent fare. 
The opposition line, however, could not 
make money at this price, and the fares 
on both lines were raised to eight cents. 
This gives to the better managed, more 
efficiently conducted property an excess 
of profit which it neither asked for nor 
needed, simply for the purpose of giv- 
ing a living profit to the company 


which was serving the public less effi- 
ciently. It is entirely possible that the 
blanket increase in freight rates will 
work the same situation. It may at 
the same time have another effect which 
the traction companies have noticed, 
namely, that the increase in rates does 
not result in an increase in gross reve- 
nue. A certain amount of diminution 
in business always results from in- 
creased rates, and when the rates in- 
crease on certain commodities whose 
limits of price are fixed, these commodi- 
ties will not be shipped. We may al- 
most venture it as a safe prediction that 
with the restrictions in shipments, 
coupled with deflation in business, the 
railroads’ revenue for 1920 will not be 
greatly in excess of their revenue for 
1919. 


TRUCKS VERSUS RAILROADS 


The recent advance in railroad 
freight rates is developing a type of 
competition which only a generally in- 
creasing and over-capacity business will 
prevent from being severely dangerous 
to railroad earnings. Motor transpor- 
tation on the public highways, both 
passenger and freight, is being devel- 
oped in such a way as to cause appre- 
hension on the part of railroad compa- 
nies, and in many instances to enlist 
very active oppostiion. This is mani- 
fest in the efforts which are being made 
to prevent the use of the roadways for 
motor-truck transportation except upon 
payment of such charge for the use of 
the roadways as will prevent motor 
transportation from remaining a com- 
petitive factor. It is urged that the up- 
keep of the public highways is borne by 
general taxation, while railroad compa- 
nies are uot only forced to maintain 
their own rails, but alse to assist in the 
maintenance of the highways through 
taxation. 

A tire company in Akron, Ohio, for 
many months during the war and con- 
tinuously to the present time has trans- 
ported its product from its factory te 
Boston, Mass., by motor truck because 
its deliveries are more quickly made 
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and the cost practically the same. 
There can be no question but that the 
haulage of freight over steel rails upon 
steel wheels and with ordinary train 
crews should be made at a much lower 
cost than would be possible over asphalt 
roads and upon rubber tires with the 
required man-power many times multi- 
plied. Where a long haul can be made 
more quickly by motor truck than by 
rail there is something radically wrong 
with the railroad service. Where a 
short haul can be made more cheaply by 
motor than by railroad there is some- 
thing absolutely wrong with the rail- 
road freight rates. 

THe Mining Coneress JOURNAL, 
while recognizing the present require- 
ments for increased earnings by the 
railroads, believed that the downward 
trend of prices should begin with that 
fundamental basic part of living costs— 
transportation. It believed that the 
railroads, being then under Government 
control, might better have been aided 
by the Government to the extent that 
Was necessary to recoup themselves 
from the demoralization of Government 
control and the bad effect of a too low 
freight rate which had been forced upon 
them by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the pre-war period. 

When in the pre-war days a freight- 
rate increase of 5 per cent. was granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion after a long contest, Tor Mining 
CoNnGREsS JouRNAL believed that a larger 
advance than the 5 per cent. was then 


necessary and should have been 
granted. This 5 per cent. was followed 


by a 15 per cent. advance, and then a 
25 per cent. advance, and later still by 
a 25 to 35 per cent. advance, making the 
present freight rate double what it was 
prior to 1914. This is too great an in- 
crease, and if allowed to stand perma. 
neutly will make necessary a price level 
which the gold reserves of this country 
will not be able to support. Tite Min- 
ING ConGress JoURNAL Will always urge 
a fair, adequate and profit-producing 
freight rate to railroads efficiently and 
economically managed. It will never fav- 
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or a rate which createsanearning which 
becomes a constant temptation to the 
‘ailroad gambler upon the one side or 
the employes’ unions upon the other. 
Railroad earnings and railroad wages 
should maintain a relation approxi- 
mately similar to the ratio existing in 
1914, and every increase in wages and 
in transportation rates above that level 
must and necessarily will measure the 
extent of the inflation of business. It is 
plain ‘that the gold standard cannot be 
maintained with the business of the 
world done upon the present high-price 
levels. The trend toward a lower price 
level is well under way, but it should 
have been begun by maintenance of 
normal freight rates and normal 
charges for the service of public utili- 
ties. From the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, these deficits might better have 
been met by direct taxation than by an 
increased burden upon traffic, which 
will reflect itself in semi-prohibitive 
prices to consumers, a natural decrease 
in freight traflic and an open bid for 
ithe competition of motor trucks in 
freight transportation. 

GROWTH OF THE 

CONSCIENCE 

As the public conscience becomes 
more sensitive certain business or in- 
dustrial principles once accepted are 
being discarded. 

Business procedure which a genera- 
tion ago at the worst was regarded as 
sharp business practice is punishable 
today by justifiable heavy fines, and 
even prison sentences. This is not be- 
cause business men have grown worse, 
but because the world has grown better 
and the public conscience has become 
quickened. 


THE PUBLIC 


A similar interesting situation is 
arising with regard to the attitude of 
the consuming public in relation to the 
demands of labor, particularly as ap- 
plied to the production of the necessi- 
ties of life. This is evineing itself in 
the widespread demand for the open 
shop. 


Five years ago the concern that stood 


Me 
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out for the open shop faced severe 
criticism. The right of labor to col- 
lective bargaining under all cireum- 
stances was scarcely to be denied, even 
by any noncombatant private citizen. 
Today, because labor has repeatedly re- 
fused to adhere to the bargains it has 
made in its collective capacity, the con- 
suming publie is weary of paying the 
bills caused by the irresponsibility of 
labor to keep its agreements, and is 
clamoring for the open shop. This, 
again is due to a quickening of the pub- 
lic conscience. 


COMPETITION FOR THE 
ROADS. 


Under the above caption the Wail 
Street Journal comments upon the 
problem for the railroads presented by 
the motor truck as a competitor in the 
transportation of freight, and quotes 
the Railway Age in saying that truck 
lines have taken to themselves a sub- 
stantial traffic between New York and 
points up the river as far as Albany in 
competition not only with the railroads, 
but with boat lines on a water route of 
ample breadth and depth. The Wall 
Street Journai adds: 


RAIL- 


“The truth is that the country is bestowing 
upon competitors of the railroads an immense 
annual subsidy which, in the case of motor 
trucks, at least, is a highly proper item of a 
budget because of the millions of passenger 
ears in use. No one proposes to do anything 
like it for the railroads, or even to exempt 
them from taxation in proportion to expendi- 
ture of public revenues in building up their 
rivals. It is a distorted fiscal practice, and 
the sooner it is corrected, as it must be some 
way, the better it will be for the public 
morality and the business of sound govern- 
ment.” 


The Wall Street Journal seems to 
have lost sight of the fact that the pub- 
lic highways are maintained by the peo- 
ple who use them either by direct taxa- 
tion or by license fees paid by the users 
of automobiles and trucks, and that 
these same highways were main- 
tained at public expense long before 
‘ailroads were dreamed of. When 
motor-truck freight transportation over 
any considerable distance is at all pos- 
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sible in competition with railroad 
transportation it is proof that the rail- 
way service is so clumsily handled as 
to need such competition in order that 
it shall be made to more efficiently meet 
the public requirements. There was a 
time when the farmer carried his grain 
in a sack over his shoulder miles across 
the country to have it ground into 
flour upon the best highway avail- 
able. Later the ox-cart, then the 
mule team, and later still the motor 
‘ruck were the means through which a 
marvelous advance in civilization was 
aecomplished. All of these have used 
the public highways, and the railroad 
as such can command business only to 
the extent that its service is vastly 
cheaper than that which can be other- 
wise furnished. Motor-truck transpor- 
tation for short hauls and for city de- 
livery has a distinet advantage over 
railroad transportation between the 
same points. That such competition 
shall interfere with railroad traftie for 
any great distances is a libel upon rail- 
road management. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 


MONTH. 


might normally have oceurred. The 

Two factors contributed to carrying 
the buoyancy of the rebound from Au- 
gust lows further into September than 
first was the necessary support of the 
market by the banking interest during 
the flotation of the new French loan. 
This was a large enough financial effort 
to justify consistent continuous sup- 
port over a period of time subsequent 
to the issuance of the loan. The second 
factor was the necessary support of the 
market following the explosion and 
catastrophe of September 16. A lively 
market in railroad shares also served 
to keep up suflicient transactions in the 
industrials to keep the September levels 
well above those of August. The an- 


OF THE 


nouncements of the eut in price by the 
Ford Motor Co. was followed by the 
same development on a downward scale 
in steels, and possibly coppers, as in the 
similar announcement by the Wana- 


‘ 
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makers six months ago of the cut in 
price of commodities, which was fol- 
lowed by a depression in prices of all 
commodity stocks. A difficult thing in 
the present market is to forget the high 
prices of a year ago and to realize that 
we are doing both bull and bear trading 
in the present market simply on a lower 
range of prices than was in effect a year 
ago. U. S. Steel at 90 is thought of as 
being cheap in comparison with 119, 
but it is not cheap in comparison with 
83%, which it touched during August. 

There has been a heavy curtailment 
in the whole tire industry for the past 
six to nine months. Many of these com- 
panies are writing off huge losses in 
inventories, with crude rubber selling 
at 25 cents a pound and tire fabric com- 
ing down in price in conjunction with 
the lowering cotton prices generally. 
General Motors made a new record low 
of 18%. Another thing which points 
to a continued low market for some 
time is the consistently lower prices on 
Monday than on the Saturday preced- 
ing. It has*been possible for six months 
to sell stocks on Saturday and buy 
them back on Monday at a profit. This 
is due primarily to the fact that most 
news is of a hopeful, constructive na- 
ture, and news of this nature builds up 
its influence slowly, so that from the 
beginning of the week until the end 
there is a steadily rising feeling of con- 
fidence. This has been heretofore 
knocked off over Sunday by unfavorable 
bank statements. That this is not the 
only factor in lowering Monday’s prices 
is shown by the fact that the bank state- 
ments over the week end of September 
26 were decidedly favorable. 

While money rates have eased off so 
that call funds have on two isolated oc- 
‘asions been available at 6 per cent., 
and the prevailing rate has not been 
above 8, it is now admitted that the 
credit situation, while serving to re- 
strict any unrestrained price advances, 
has not been sufficient to account for 
the recent loss in price. The full force 
of the selling wave which came over the 
market following the announcement of 
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the Ford prices did not take place until 
three or four days after the announce- 


ment. This was similar to the situation 
last spring when the Wanamakers 


price reduction was announced at the 
height of the spring rally. Certain 
motor stocks have already gone below 
the lows established in August, and it 
would not be surprising to see a generai 
lower average, lower than any vet made 
this vear, before there is any substan- 
tial rise in the market. 

The cuts in steel prices which will 
have to follow will fall largely on the 
independent companies, the United 
States Steel Corporation having main- 
tained the Government schedule of 
prices since the release of control by the 
War Industries Board. Despite these 
prospective cuts in price, however, 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s new $20,000,000 
issue for financing the construction of 
boats for Chilean ore trade was over- 
subscribed. The steel companies point 
out, however, the interesting fact that 
the motor industry consumes only 7 per 
cent. of their product, and that since 
August two-thirds or more of the steel 
accumulated at the mills during the 
preceding four months of the bad trans- 
portation situation has been moved, in 
addition to a current output several 
per cent. greater than the output dur- 
ing those four months. 

The oil stocks have moved in opposi- 
tion to the remainder of the market and 
are making new highs, Mexican Petro- 
leum having touched 197. This is pos- 
sibly due to the knowledge that the one 
component of the motor industry which 
is necessary and of which the supply 
must go on in undiminished amount is 
the supply of fuel. 

The copper companies in issuing an 
official price of 1834 cents are merely 
making public and official a price which 
has been ruling in the trade for some 
time in purchases of metal from first 
hands. 

More price cutting in other lines is 
expected. Commodity markets are hav- 
ing record-breaking slumps price. 
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cotton, sugar, Wheat and corn leading 
the way. This again illustrates the fact 
that we are simply trading at lower 
levels and that there is no basis of com- 
parison between stock market prices of 
this vear and a year ago. 

It is apparent that easier money con- 
ditions, with certain prospects of satis- 
factory election outcomes in November, 
and bumper crops all combined, are not 
sufficient to sustain a bull market at 
the prices which were sustained last 
year. We are not having a bear mar- 
ket, however, but are having a bull mar- 
ket on lower levels. 

One of the most important financial 
developments of the month was Secre- 
tary Lane’s formal statement issued 
under the authority of a Baltimore 
bank, in which he states that the condi- 
tions of the country are slowly return- 
ing to normal. The Federal Reserve 
Board in its bulletin for September cor- 
1oborates this in the statement that 
conditions in publie and private finance 
are beginning to give unmistakable evi- 
dence of a return to normal conditions. 
We must remember that the return to 
normal is not a return to war-time 
prices; it is not a return to war-time 
prosperity or war-time opportunities 
for profit either in industry or in the 
stock market, and that when we have 
arrived at a state of normaley it will be 
a satisfactory one, but the road will be 
long and arduous. 


JAPANESE TARIFF REVISION 
According to a cable from the American 
Embassy at Tokyo, a revised tariff law went 
into effect in Japan on August 29. The follow- 
ing articles were placed on the free list on 
that date: Explosives, machinery and essen- 
tial supplies for mining coal and gold: ma- 
chinery for use in iron and steel plants with 
an annual capacity exceeding 35,000 tons, and 
seeds, Goods stored in bonded warehouses be- 
fore August 20 will be subject to the old rates 
of duty. Mineral oil with a specifie gravity 
not exceeding O.S75 is to be dutiable at 0.19 

yen per 10 gallons, instead of 0.36 yen. 


POTASH AND THE FARMERS 


The desperate plea made by the farmers 
the first of the year for nitrate of soda, and 
which resulted in the passage of a bill per- 
mitting the sale of 100,000 tons of the War 
Department's reserve. seems to have been un- 
necessary, since less than seventy-five tons of 
this material were taken between April 24 
and the present time. During a portion of 
that period the market price was higher than 
the price asked by the War Department, and 
during practically the entire period the 
nitrate could have been obtained at as low a 
price from the Government as could be ob- 
tained elsewhere. The statute expired by 
limitation on September 30. 


CONVENTION ORGANIZATION. 


By authorization of the directors, or- 
ganization and voting representation in 
the twenty-third annual convention of 
the American Mining Congress will be 
upon the following basis: 

The President of the United States, the 
Secretaries of the Interior, Treasury, 
War, Labor and Commerce and the 
Governors of States—or their personal 
representatives. 

The Members of the United States Senate. 


The Members of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

The Directors and Officials designated by 
Directors of The United States Bureau 
of Mines; The United States Geological 
Survey; The United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

State Directors znd Inspectors of Mines 
and State Geological Mining Officials 
not otherwise designated. 

Officers and Members of State Bureaus 
or Boards in authority on mining 
matters. 

Officers and Members of Faculties or 
Boards of Trustees of Schools of 
Mines, Metallurgy, Geology and En- 
gineering. 

Officers and Members of National, State 
or local organizations devoting all or 
a part of their energies to the mining 
industries (this includes metaliferous, 
coal, petroleum, chemical or engineer- 
ing societies). 

Members of The American Mining Con- 
gress, mining or oil men, mining en- 
gineers, petroleum engineers, geolo- 
gists or persons financially interested 
in mining or oil projects who, having 
no other form of credentials, enroll 
for membership in The American 


Mining Congress. 
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OFFICIAL CALL IS ISSUED FOR 
MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION 


The official call for the twenty-third annual convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress and affiliated bodies, to be held in Denver, Col., November 15-19, 
has been issued by President Bulkeley Wells, Secretary J. F. Callbreath and 
Thomas B. Stearns, chairman of the General Committee on Arrangements. 

The convention will be a gathering of business men and women whose delib- 
erations will be confined to the business of producing minerals, upon which 
America’s wealth is based. Heretofore calls for American Mining Congress con- 
ventions have been general in character. The officers and directors, realizing, 
as stated in the official call, that “the present condition of the mining industry 
and the peculiar problems now facing all industrial undertakings in the United 
States create a psychological reason or calling together the mining men of 
America for an open, frank and unhimpered discussion of these problems and 
conditions, State and national,” have addressed the call particularly to the 
members of Congress, the members of all mining organizations and producers 
of metals, coal, petroleum and all otler mineral and chemical substances. 

In addition to the actual membeiship meeting of the American Mining 
Congress, there will be held 11 conferences, each of which will be the most 
important gathering of the year for tlose interested in its particular subject. 
The program is in the hands of a cou mittee of 15 representative mining opera- 
tors and engineers, which committee, it is believed, will present the most inter- 
esting outline of business discussions ever presented at any convention of this 
nature in the United States. 


ciency; wages; hours; working conditions; 
contracts, 


The convention will be held at the 
Albany Hotel. Headquarters were 
opened in the hotel early in August, 
and are in charge of John T. Burns, 
assistant secretary, who will direct all 


Legislation: Tariff pertaining to the prod- 
ucts of the mines; uniformity of national and 


State mining laws; revision of the general 


pre-convention activities. All commu- 
nications relating to either the conven- 
tion or the exposition should be sent to 
Mr. Burns at this address. 

Denver being a tourist and conven- 
tion city of magnitude, those contem- 
plating attending the convention may 
feel assured of adequate hotel accom- 
modations. The city is well equipped 
in this respect. An agreement entered 
into between the hotels and the Denver 
Civie and Commercial Association pro- 


tects delegates from overcharges. Spe- 
cific hotel and railroad information 


may be secured by writing to conven- 
tion headquarters. 


The Conferences 
Nine general divisions of work will be 
taken up by the convention, as follows: 
Industrial: Present-day relations between 
operator and employe; improvement of effi- 


mining code; State and national “blue sky” 
laws ; employers’ liability laws. 

Standardization: There will be a national 
conference on the standardization of mining 
wachinery, equipment, labor and life-saving 
devices, safety codes, Government and State 
co-operative methods, marketing and account- 
ing. 

Taxation: The existing excess profits tax 
law having proven unworkable, unfair and 
destructive to business, the American Mining 
Congress is conducting efforts looking to the 
presentation to the next session of the United 
States Congress of a revision of the present 
cumbersome statutes. A committee repre- 
senting all industries is now at work on this 
matter and its report will be given considera- 
tion. This conference will also discuss State 
tax laws, which are now confusing and bur- 
densome. An interstate committee on uni- 
formity of tax laws is suggested. 

The Gold Problem: There is called a con- 
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terence of gold producers and financiers to 
ccmplete the organization of a movement to 
prevent the further depletion of the nation’s 
monetary gold reserve. There will be a re- 
port of the activities thus far carried out by 
the American Mining Congress in behalf of 
the MeFadden Bill. 

War Minerals: This conference will con- 
sider the work of the War Minerals Relief 
Commission, which will end its duties Decem- 
ber 1, 1920, and will discuss and decide upon 
some concrete plan for the relief of worthy 
claimants who, under the technicalities of the 
existing law, have been refused relief. A 
program for the further development and 
protection of war minerals will be discussed 
and adopted. 

Petroleum: The peculiar problems now 
facing the petroleum industry and the fur- 
ther development of oil through development 
of the oil shale deposits of the nation will be 
fully discussed. The American Mining Con- 
giess has in its membership a large number 
of the leading oil producers of the United 
States, and is inviting all petroleum associ:- 
tions to participate in this conference for the 
purpose of adopting a concrete national pro- 
gram in behalf of the petroleum industry, 
further legitimate promotion, encouragement 


ot public confidence, the administration of 
the leasing law, ete, 

Conference of Coal Operators: Many prob- 
lems of vital importance to the coal mining 
industry will be discussed in one or more 
sessions of the conference to be called by the 
coal mining operators holding membership in 
the American Mining Congress. Such sub 
jects as have been developed by recent events 
in both anthracite and bituminous fields as 
affecting production, including labor condi- 
tions, legislation, ete., will be handled by com- 
petent speakers. The National Coal Associa- 
tion and the various State organizations of 
coal operators have been invited to partici- 
pate. 

Flotation Conference: There will be a con- 
ference of the users of oil fio.ation processes 
for the purpose of discussing both the com- 
mercial and legal phases of the present devel- 
opment in this important method of ore trent- 
ment. <A report will be made covering the 
activities of the American Mining Congress 
and the Federal Trade Commission in the in- 
quiry now being made as to the contests be- 
tween Minerals Separation, Ltd., and users 
of flotation. 

Schools of Mines and Metallurgy: This 
will be the first national conference called by 


of the American Mining Congress. 


FROM THE PEOPLE OF COLORADO 


In behalf of the People of Colorado, I take pleasure in extending to the 
mining men of the United States a most cordial invitation to accept of 
Colorado’s hospitality on the occasion of the Twenty-third Annual Session 


Although Colorado has given the world liberally of her precious and 
commercial metals and minerals, her hills are still vast storehouses of 
wealth and opportunity still lies here for the miner and capitalist. 


The greatest gold camp in the world still lies in the very shadow of 
Pikes Peak; silver camps dot our hills and canons; vast storehouses of coal, 
reservoirs of oil and limitless stretches of oil-bearing shale lie dormant. 

These facts lend interest to a National Convention of mining and oil 
men—the interest being mutual between ourselves and our visitors. 

November in Colorado usually is a delightful month, when the lure of 
out of doors is strong and I feel certain that those who come to participate 
in the serious conferences of the Mining Congress will be well repaid by the 
hospitality of both our people and our climate. 


Signed: OLIVER H. SHOUP, 


Governor of Colorado. 
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the organization committee authorized by the 
preliminary conference held in St. Louis last 
year, and to this conference will be invited 
all officers and faculty members of schools 
and colleges devoted to mining, metallurgy. 
engineering, etc.. together with Government 
and State officials associated with this indus- 
try. 

International Conference on Merican Rela- 
tions: The peculiarly distressing conditions 
which have made it impossible for the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico to fully protect Americans 
and American mining and oil interests during 
the past few years, the continuance of this 
uncertainty and the recent adoption of a con- 
stitution for Mexi¢o, which contains certain 
clauses restrictive and destructive as affect- 
ing American investments and rights, creates 
the necessity for a dispassionate, frank and 
businesslike discussion between American in- 
vestors and Mexican business and _ political 
leaders. There is, therefore, being arranged 
al international conference of this character 
which, it is hoped, will result in the re-estab- 
lishment of political and commercial amity 
between the two peoples and the adoption of 
a Constructive program to be presented to the 


Governments of the United States and 
Mexico. 
Annual Members’ Meeting: The annual 


members’ meeting for the transaction of such 
business as properly comes before an exclu- 
sive meeting of the members of the American 
Mining Congress for the election of officers, 
for the designation of the next annual con- 
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vention, ete.. will occur at the Albany Llotel. 
Denver., Colo., Thursday, November 18, at 
an hour to be designated later. 

All members of the American Mining Con- 
gress are asked to constitute themselves an 
active committee on organization. Our prob- 
lems are vital and this convention should be 
the most effective in the history of our organ- 
ization. It is up to you to sacrifice if need 
be, in order that organized disruptionists and 
organized radicals may be met by a com- 
pletely organized industry back of a concrete 
operative plan in which you will have a 
definite and active part. 


The Exposition. 

The exposition held in connection with the 
twenty-second annual convention in St. Louis 
lust year was a successful experiment. It 
Was planned that such an exposition should 
be continued at the annual conventions. In- 
ability successfully to house a large exposi- 
tion of this character in Denver this year, 
makes it necessary to adopt a plan for giving 
a strictly educational and scientific exhibit 
which will be under special committee 
working with the permanent American Min- 
ing Congress committee on standardization. 
This exhibit will occupy the first floor of the 
Albany Hotel, and special housing arrange- 
ments have been made for the street and 
adjacent property. 

By order of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. John Barton Payne, the United States 
Geological Survey and the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines will co-operate fully in the 
matter of exhibits and participation in the 
convention and exposition. The State of 
Colorado and a number of Western States 
have tentatively promised their co-operation. 


Denver, Colorado, 
September 15, 1920. 


gold. 


Spirit.” 


SUCCESS, 


FROM THE CITY OF DENVER 


Denver, Queen City of the Plains, a great mining center, a commercial 
mart, the railroad gateway between the East and the West, is builded wpon 
Into her banks flow the wealth of hundreds of mining camps in the 
hills of Colorado, and out of the hearts of her people flows a wealth of 
fellowship and commercial power which we designate as “The Denver 


In this Denver spirit, and representing the men and women of the City, 
it is a pleasurable duty to ertend a welcome to the mining men of America 
and to say we are proud to entertain the Twenty-third Annual Convention 
of the American Mining Congress and shall contribute our share to its 


Signed: DEWEY BAILEY, Mayor. 
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STANDARDIZATION CONFERENCE 


The work of the Committee on Standard- 
ization of Mining Equipment, as applied to 
both coal and metal mines, is progressing rap- 
idly. Its progress is a source of great gratifi- 
eation to the American Mining Congress, the 
sponsor for the undertaking. During the 
short period which has elapsed since the com- 
mittee was organized it has been able to do 
some real constructive work, and at the na- 
tional convention to be held in Denver No- 
vember 15 to 19, it will be able to offer 
some valuable suggestions for standards to be 
adopted by the industry. 

This is particularly true of the coal branch 
of this committee. which had the advantage 
of several months’ application before the 
organization of the metal branch. It was 
because of the successful work of the coal 
committee during 1919 that. at the St: Louis 
convention of the American Mining Congress, 
it was decided to extend the activities of the 
committee and incorporate the metal indus- 
try in its work. With this in mind, Charles 
A. Mitke, a nationally-known engineer, whose 
headquarters are at Bisbee, Ariz... undertook 
the chairmanship of the metal branch, and at 
the present time the personnel of the com- 
mittee has been completed and its work well 
outlined and organized for rapid action dur- 
ing 1921. 5 

On August 30 a meeting was held at the 
Engineers’ Club in Chicago between represen- 
tatives of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the National Safety 
Council and the American Mining Congress, 
at which conference ways and means for co- 
ordinating the work on standardization now 
being carried on by these various organiza* 
tions were discussed at considerable length. 
After the discussion a resolution was adopted 
authorizing the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee to form a subcommittee to 
co-ordinate the standardization of mining 
practice and equipment. This subcommittee 
is to be representative of the principal organi- 
gations now in the field working on standard- 
ization of mining practice and equipment, or 
which might be expected to engage in such 
work. It is anticipated that by the submis- 


sion to the American Engineering Standards 
Committee of the reports of the general com- 
mittee there will be avoidance of any dupli- 
cation of effort. and that the standards 
adopted will have the hearty endorsement of 
all those interested in the question of stand- 
ardization. 

At the annual convention of the American 
Mining Congress to be held in Denver, Novem- 
ber 15 to 19, there will be held a national 
standardization conference to which will be 
invited representatives of every large mining 
property, both and metal, all mining 
machinery and supply firms. representatives 
of the United States Government, ete. It is 
anticipated that there will be in attendance 
at this conference no less than 500 represen- 
tatives of the factions interested. 


coal 


At that time Chairman Roberts of the Coal 
Section will deliver a report as to the prog- 
ress which has been made in the standard- 
izing of coal-mining equipment, and will 
earry on a discussion with the representa- 
tives present as to the feasibility of the adop- 
tion of the recommendations made by his 
committee. Chairman Mitke of the Metals 
Committee will also render a report of what 
has been accomplished in the limited period 
since the organization of his committee, but 
will more generally outline the plans he has 
in mind for the development of the work of 
his committee during the coming year. There 
will also be discussion as to the best ways 
und means of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions for the standardization of metal mining 
equipment. 

The subcommittees on 
Underground 


Mine Ventilation. 


Power Transmission, Power 
Equipment, Underground Transportation, and 
Mining and Loading Equipment, under the 
coal branch of the committee, have made very 
substantial progress with the work allotted 
to them. 


Underground Transportation. 


This committee, composed of prominent rep- 
resentatives from coal manufae- 
turers, consulting engineers, ete., has held 
several sessions during the past few months, 


and as indicated by their several reports 
submitted to the Chairman of the General 


operators, 
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Committee, have made very substantial prog- 
ress in reaching conclusions and making rec- 
ommendations on several important features 
of underground transportation, including mine 
track gauges, track clearances, track curva- 
tures and kindred subjects. 


Mining and Loading Equipment. 


This committee is composed of 14 represen- 
tatives. It has been somewhat slow in com- 
pleting organization, but has finally gotten 
down to work, and its first report, submitted 
recently by the chairman, indicates that it 
is now ready for active participation in the 
program of standardization. 


Mine Ventilation. 


This subcommittee has five members se- 
lected from same sources as those mentioned 
above, and its reports indicate considerable 
progress on the many important features of 
mine ventilation. 


Outside Coal-Handling Equipment. 


This subcommittee is composed of seven 
representatives. The duties of the chairman 
of this subcommittee, as chairman of the 
general committee, have prevented him from 
giving the proper amount of time to directing 
the work of this subcommittee, However, 
the members of the subcommittee have many 
important questions under consideration and 
will submit ibeir recommendations in writing 
to the chairman at an early date, after which 
time the committee will have a meeting and 
draw up a report to be presented by the gen- 
eral committee at the annual convention. 


Underground Power Transmission. 


This subcommittee is composed of five 
members besides the chairman, including rep- 
resentatives from the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
It has had several sessions and has reached 
definite conclusions on important features of 
underground power transmission. It is ex- 
pected to make a most interesting report to 
the annual convention. 

Power Equipment. 


There are 16 members of this committee 
from very representative companies, and the 
committee has been very active since the time 


of its organization. Chairman Pauly deserves 
a great deal of credit for the enthusiasm he 
has aroused in the members of his committee, 
and for the good work already done. 


COAL DIVISION—COMMITTEE 
ON STANDARDIZATION 


G al C ittee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chicago, IL, 
Chairman; Geo. R. Wood, Consulting Engi- 
neer, Charleston, W. Va.: C. E. Watts. Effi- 
ciency Engineer, Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co., Windber, Pa.; A. B. Kiser, Electrical 
Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; W. J. Montgomery, Manager Ventilating 
Department, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Co- 
Iumbus, O.; K. A. Pauly, Power and Mining 
Engineering Department General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.: Carl Scholz, General 
Manager Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., Charies- 
ton, W. Va. 


Chairmen—Subcommittees. 


Carl Scholz, Mining and Loading Equip- 
ment; C. E. Watts, Underground Transporta- 
tion: A. B. Kiser, Underground Power Trans- 
mission; Geo. R. Wood, Drainage: W. J. 
Montgomery, Ventilation ; Col. W. R. Roberts, 
Outside Coal-Handling Equipment; K. <A. 
Pauly, Power Equipment. 


Underground Transportation. 


C. E. Watts. Chairman; Charles M. Means, 
Consulting Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Graham 
Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Joseph 
Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
IF. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Co- 
lumbus, O.; D. F. Lepley, General Manager 
Connellsville Manufacturing & Supply Co., 
Connellsville, Pa.; C. W. Larson, Engineer, 
Mining Department, General Electric Co., 
Erie, Pa.; E. A. Waters, General Manager 
Hicks Coal Interests of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Kiskiminetas Junction, Pa.; J. Milli- 
ken, President Industrial Car Manufacturers 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. A. Parker, Lin- 
coln Steel & Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo.: A. H. 
Ehle, General Sales Manager Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. K. Por- 
ter, Sales Manager, Mine Car Department, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Sixth Ave. and 
41st St.. New York City. 


Mining and Loading Equipment. 


Carl Scholz, Chairman; D. J. Carroll, Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., Ben- 
ton, Ill.; E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer anc 
Editor Mining Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. 
A. Cabell, Vice-President Carbon Coal Co., 
Kanawha National Bank Building, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufac- 
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turing Co., Columbus, O.; J. M. Clark, Clark 
& Krebs, Charleston, W. Va.; M. Mitchell, 
Sullivan Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo.; William 
Whaley, Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. ; Wm. O. Duatley, Duntley-Dayton Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; E. S. MeKinley, 625 Den- 
ham Building, Denver, Col.; E. G. Hamilton, 
310 Schultz Building, Columbus, O.; Walter 
Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill.; S. W. 
Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, Il.; E. K. Bowers, 
Morgan Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. Adams 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Drainage. 


George R. Wood, Chairman; M. C. Bene- 
dict, Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Wind- 
ber, Pa.; Walter D. Stockley, Fairmont Min- 
ing Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; E. D. 
Knight, Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
Kayford, W. Va.; E. F. Austin, Manager 
Mine Pump Department, Dravo-Doyle Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ventilation. 


W. J. Montgomery, Chairman; E. N. Zern, 
Mining Engineer and Editor Mining Catalog, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: J. R. Robinson, President 
Robinson Ventilating Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. 
E. Lyman, General Superintendent Madison 
Coal Corporation, Glen Carbon, Ill; A. S&S. 
Richardson, Ventilating Engineer Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont.; W. A. Rowe, 
Chief Engineer American Blower Co., De 
troit, Mich. 


Outside Coal-Handling Equipment. 


Col. Warren R. Roberts, Chairman; G. F. 
Osler, G. S. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; W. A. Bishop, G. S. Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Collieries. Poeahontas, Va.; F. W. 
Whiteside, Chief Engineer Victor American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Col.; James Needham, Gen- 
eral Manager St. Paul Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. ; 
F. G. Morris, G. 8. Coal Mines, Republic Tron 
& Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala.; A. J. Sayres, C. 
Ek. Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. J. Patter- 
son, President Heyl & Patterson Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Undergound Power Transmission. 


A. B. Kiser, Chairman; Harry M. Warren, 
Electrical Engineer D. L. & W. R. R., Scran- 
ton, Pa.;: W. A. Chandler, Electrical Engi- 
neer H. C. Frick Coal Co., Scottdale, Pa.; R. 
L. Kingsland, General Superintendent P. & 
M. Department, Consolidated Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer 
Peabody Coal Co., MeCormick Building, Chi- 
eago, L. C. Isley, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Bureau of Mines). 


Power Equipment. 


K. A. Pauly, Chairman; D. C. McKeeham, 
Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock Springs, 
Wyo.; G. 8. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Tron 
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Co., Pueblo, Col.; H. F. Randolph, Consult- 
ing Engineer, 2330 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal 
R. R. Coal Co., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. 
L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va.; J. T. Jennings, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Pottsville, Pa.; W. C. Adams, with Allen & 
Garcia, Chicago, Ill.; O. P. Hood, Chief Me- 
chanical Engineer, Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Graham Bright, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Stephen H. Green, Pacific 
Coast Coal Co., Seattle. Wash.: Charles Le- 
grand, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
Ariz.: Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, 
Birmingham, Ala.; C. D. Woodward, Chief 
Electrical Engineer Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Butte, Mont. 


Advisory Committee on Safety Codes. 


S. W. Farnham, Goodman Manufacturing Co., 

Chicago, Ill, representing Mining and Load- 
ing Equipment; T. A. Parker, Lincoln Steel & 
Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo., representing Un- 
derground Transportation: Martin J. Lide, 
Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, Ala., rep- 
resenting Power Equipment; W. A. Rowe, 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., repre- 
senting Ventilation; A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. representing Un- 
derground Power Transmission. 


METAL DIVISION—COMMITTEE 
ON STANDARDIZATION 


General Committee. 

Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman: 
Norman B. Braly, General Manager North 
Butte Mining Co., 14 W. Granite St.. Butte, 
Mont.; William Conibear, Inspector, Depart- 
ment of Safety, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ish- 
peming, Mich.; Norman Carmichael, General 
Manager Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz.: 
Murray Morris Duncan, General Manager 
Cleveland-Cliffs [ron Co., Ishpeming. Mich.: 
Hl. C. Goodrich, 1408S Deseret Bank Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; William B. Daly, As- 
sistant General Manager Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Chairmen—Subcommittees. 


Norman B. Braly, Drilling Machines and 
Drill Steel; William Conibear, Fire-Fighting 
Equipment; Norman Carmichael, Mine Tim- 
bers; Murray Morris Duncan, Underground 
Shoveling Machines; H. C. Goodrich, Steam 


Shovel Equipment; William B. Daly, Under- 
Charles 
(temporary ). 


ground Transportation ; 


A. Mitke, 
Mine Ventilation 
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Drilling Machines and Drill Steel. 


Norman B. Braly. Chairman: Arthur Foote, 
North Star Mines, Grass Valley. Cal.; O. J. 
Egleston. Manager U. S. Smelting. Refining 
& Mining Co.. Kennett. Cal.; C. S. Elayer. 
General Foreman Arizona Commercial Min- 
ing Co., Globe, Ariz.: H. Seamon, Efficiency 
Engineer United Verde Copper Co., Jerome, 
Ariz.: George Il. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., 
East Boston. Mass.; Arthur Notman, Super- 
intendent Mine Department Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation, Copper Queen Branch. Bisbee. 
Ariz.: Arthur Crane, Explosive Expert Her- 
cules Powder Co., San Francisco Cal.; L. C. 
Bayles, Chief Engineer Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, Phillipsburg. N. J.; Ochs Potter, Su- 
perintendent Superior Division, Calument & 
Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich.; R. T. 
Murrill Safety and Efficiency Engineer In- 
spiration Consolidated Copper Co., Inspira- 
tion, Ariz.; Roy Marks. Stope Engineer, Box 
1676, United Verde Extension Mining Co., 
Jerome, Ariz.: Charles Lees, Superintendent 
Iron Can Copper Co., Copper Hill, Ariz.; Earl 
Ilastings, Foreman Clay Mine, Arizona Cop- 
per Co., Ltd., Morenci, Ariz.: W. G. Scott. 
Superintendent Coronada Mines, Arizona 
Copver Co., Ltd., Metealf. Ariz.: J. A. Fultop, 
Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 
Cal.: Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co., Ray, Ariz.: 
Frank Ayer, Mine Superintendent Mocte- 
zuma Copper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Son., 
Mex.: Thomas C. Baker, Assistant General 
Manager The Mexican Corporation, Edificio 
“La Mutua.” Mexico City, Mex. 


Fire-Fighting Equipment. 


William Conibera, Chairman; Guy J. John- 
son, Safety Engineer Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, S&S. D.: A. A. Krogdahl, Safety 
Engineer Oliver Iron Mining Co., Virginia, 
Minn.; J. T. Young, Safety Inspector Arizona 
Copper Co.. Morenci, Ariz.; H. J. Rahilly. 
Superintendent Mine, Fire and Hydraulic 
Filling Department, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont.; Orr Woodburn, Safety 
First Director Globe-Miami District, Globe, 
Arizona. 

Mine Timbers. 

Norman Carmichael, Chairman: Lucian 
Eaton, Superintendent Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
(o.. Ishpeming, Mich.: CG. W. Nicholson, Gen- 
eral Superintendent United Verde Extension 
Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz.; W. 8S. Boyd, Man- 
nger Ray Consolidated Copper Co.. Ray. Ariz. : 
W. G. McBride, General Manager Old Do- 
minion Company, Globe, Ariz.; Ira B. Jorale- 
mon, Assistant General Manager Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co.. Warren. Ariz.; Felix 
McDonald, Mines Superintendent Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Co., Inspiration. Ariz. : 
T. Evans, General Superintendent Cananea 
Consolidated Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, 
Mex.; John Kiddie, Division Superintendent 
Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 


Underground Shoveling Machines. 


Murray Morris Duncan, Chairman; R. W. 
Macfarlane, Mining Department, Longfellow 
Division, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. : 
William Whaley, General Manager Myers- 
Whaley Company, Knoxville, Tenn.; H. De 
Witt Smith, Superintendent of Mines United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz.; Albin F. 
Victor, Manager of Sales Lake Superior 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn,; J. H. Hensley, 
Mine Superintendent Miami Copper Co. 
Miami. Ariz.; H. E. Billington, Manager of 
Sales The Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


Steam-Shovel Equipment. 


IL. C. Goodrich, Chairman ; Robert E. Tally, 
General Superintendent, United Verde Copper 
Co., Clarkdale, Ariz.; H. G. S. Anderson, Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineer, Hurley, N. 
Mex.: C. B. Lakenan, Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Ce., MeGill. Nev.; W. Barnhart, 
Manager. San Francisco Branch of Marion 
Steam Shovel Co., 741 Monadnock Building. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Underground Transportation. 


William B, Daly, Chairman: George H. 
Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copner Co., Inspiration, Ariz.; R. 
R. Boyd, Assistant Superintendent, Mine De- 
partment, Copper Queen Branch, Phelps- 
Dodge Corvoration, Bisbee, Ariz. : T. K. Seott, 
Chief Engineer, Box No. 100. Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz.; Andover Syverson, Chief 
Engineer, United Verde Extension Mining 
Co.. Jerome, Ariz.; E. M. Norris, Assistant 
Suverintendent of Mines, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co.. Butte, Mont.; H. T. Hamilton, 
Manager Moctezuma Copper Co., Nacozari, 
Sonora, Mex,: R. E. Lowe. Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, Cananea Consolidated Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex.; D. S. Calland, 
Managing Director Compania de Real del 
Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hildalgo, Mex. 


Mine Ventilation. 


Charles A. Mitke (Temporary); Don M. 
Rait, Assistant Superintendent of Mines, Cal- 
umet & Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. : 
kx. B. Williams. Manager, Mine Fan Depart- 
ment. B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park. 
Boston, Mass.; W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich.; Robert 
N, Bell. State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. : 
L. Stone. care of General Electrie Co.. 
Schenectady, N. Y.: O. K. Dyer. Buffalo 
Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: C. EB. Legrand, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
Douglas. Ariz.: A. S. Richardson, Chief of 
Ventilating Department, Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte. Mont.; Norman G. Hardy, Chief 
Mechanical Engineer, Arizona Copper Co,, . 
Clifton, Ariz.: A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engi- 
neer, Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co., 
Box No. 15, Inspiration, Ariz.: D. Harrington, 
care of Bureau of Mines, Golden, Col. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINE RESCUE 
AND SAFETY-FIRST MEETING 


HONORS DIVIDED BETWEEN 
TEAMS FROM EAST AND WEST. 


East and West divided honors at the Inter- 
national First-Aid and Mine Rescue Meet. 
held in Denver, September 9-11, Three of 
the first-place winners were from the East, 
while a Western team rolled up the greatest 
number of points in all contests and thereby 
captured first grand honors. 

The contests were held under joint auspices 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, the 
Colorado Chapter of the American Mining 
Congress, the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Institute, the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers and the Colo- 
rado Society of Engineers. D. J. Parker of 
Pittsburgh, chief of all rescue work for the 
Bureau of Mines, was personally in charge. 
Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director of the Bureau of 
Mines, and J. F. Bailey. assistant director, 
were in attendance. 

First place in the first-aid contests was 
won by the New River Company, Captain 
Louis Roneaglione of Scarbro, W. Va. First 
place in the mine rescue contests was won by 
the Frick Coke Co., Captain S. Comin- 
sky of Leisenring, Pa. First place in resusci- 
tation work was won by the team represent- 
ing the Knox County Operators’ Association, 
Captain John Moore of Bicknell, Ind, The 
team from the Wadge mine of the Victor 
American Coal Co., Denver, Col., Captain 
Robert Halbert. won first place on its com- 
bination first-aid and mine rescue work, and 
by virtue of scoring the greatest number of 
pointS was considered first winner of the 
meet, . 

Mine Rescue Contest. 

Twenty-one teams were entered and seven- 
teen actually contested in mine rescue work, 
each member being subjected to individual 
questioning. Judges were Orr Woodburn of 
the Globe-Miami Rescue Association; R. Z. 
Virgin, technical editor of the .Coal Trade 
Bulletin; William Nesbitt, mine inspector of 
the Keystone Coal & Coke Co.; L. M. Kuhns 
of the Gallup-American Coal Co.; W. G. Dun- 


(Continued on Page 461.) 


JOSEPIL A. HOLMES’ ILEROISM 
LAUDED BY DR. COTTRELL. 

Tribute to the memory of Joseph A. Holmes, 
first director of the Bureau of Mines, was paid 
by the incumbent director, Dr. F. G. Cottrell, 
at Denver when he announced the award by 
the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association of 
diplomas and gold medals to seven heroes, 
three of whom perished in the line of duty. 

Announcement of the award was made on 
September 11 during the International Mine 
Rescue and Safety First meeting, which was 
held under joint auspices of the Bureau of 
Mines, the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, the Colorado Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress, the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and the 
Colorado Society of Engineers. Dr. Cottrell 
pronounced Joseph A. Ilolmes “a martyr to 
the cause of safety.” and his brief address of 
announcement Was one of the features of the 
entire meeting. 


Dr. Cottrell spoke, in part. as follows: 


“It has fallen to my lot tonight as president 
of the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association to 
announce the names of those heroes of the 
mines to whom the association has awarded 
its gold medals and diplomas in recognition 
of their heroic acts in risking their own lives 
to save the lives of others within the ranks of 
the mining industry. 

“It is particularly appropriate that the or- 
ganization to give recognition to acts of 
heroism by the men of this great and hazard- 
ous industry should be named for the man 
Whose frail body succumbed to the strain of 
providing safety to the men who toil in the 
mines, 

“Joseph A. Hlolmes proved a martyr to the 
cause of safety just as some of the men whose 
deeds are to be recounted briefly tonight. 
Those who knew him loved him, not only for 
his great ability, but especially for his great 
unselfishness in the cause of the miner, which 
led to his untimely death. It was typical of 
Holmes, as of the average miner, that his 
deeds of heroism were not of the spectacular 
type that are performed before the multitude 
and bring ferth the spontaneous plaudits of 
the people. Rather, like the miner, his heroic 
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work was done under the commonplace of 
duty—plain, prosaic duty. The peculiar thing, 
the notable thing, is that the miner, when he 
performs something that the world later says 
is heroic, does it under the simple urge of 
duty, with the sole purpose of trying to save 
life. Heroism of this character is of the very 
highest and purest type. 

“It has seemed singular to me that the only 
heroism that is officially recognized in times 
of peace by the United States Government 
through the award of honor medals is the 
saving of life from the perils of the sea. 
According to the statutes, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is directed to cause to be prepared 
medals of honor, with suitable devices to be 
distinguished as life-saving medals, which 
shall be bestowed upon any persons who shall 
endanger their own lives in saving or endeav- 
oring to save lives from the perils of the sea 
within the United States or upon any Amer- 
ican vessel. No one would decry this recogni- 
tion given to the men of the sea; it is the 
wholesome, pleasing, worthy act of our benefi- 
cent Government. But I am very glad that, in 
the absence of Government recognition. of acts 
of bravery in the mining industry, we do have 
such an agency as the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association, with its public award of 
medals for deeds of heroism by the men who 
go down in the mines. For no man is braver 
in time of need, or more willing to risk his life 
to save the life of another, than the miner, 
and in timé of,a mine disaster it is never a 
question of who will volunteer to enter the 
zone of death. Such is the eagerness to re- 
spond that it often becomes the stern duty of 
some cool-headed foreman or miner to hold 
back the men while a few are selected to con- 
duct the rescue work in an efficient, orderly 
manner.” 


Awards for Heroism. 


Actual presentation of the medals and 
diplomas was not made at Denver, but will 
take place later at the convenience of the 
recipients... The following awards were an- 
nounced : 


MICHAEL CONROY, Butte, Mont. ; diploma 
and gold medal. On June 8, 1917, lost his life 
in the Speculator Shaft of the North Butte 
Mining Co., in company with Peter Sheridan, 
in an effort to rescue men in the 2200-foot 
level who were imprisoned by a mine fire. 
Nearest kin: Mrs. Catherine Conroy, wife, 
Mace Middle, Claremorris, County Mayo, Ire- 
land: Mrs. P. J. Jordan, sister, 419 Watson 
avenue, Butte, Mont. 


PETER SHERIDAN, Butte, Mont. ; diploma 
and gold medal. On June 8, 1917, lost his life 
in the Speculator Shaft of the North Butte 
Mining Co., in company with Michael Conroy, 
in an effert to rescue men in the 2200-foot 


level who were imprisoned by a mine fire. 
Nearest kin: Mrs. Sarah Sheridan, wife; The 
Square, Newtonhamilton, County Armagh, 
Ireland. 


JAMES D. MOORE, Butte, Mont.; diploma 
and gold medal. On June 8, 1917, lost his life 
in the Speculator Shaft of the North Butte 
Mining Co. by suffocation from gases from a 
mine fire, after having directed the construc- 
tion of a barricade that was responsible for 
saving the lives of eight miners. Nearest kin: 
Mrs. Amelia E. Moore, wife, Sequayah Coun- 
try Club, Station G, Oakland, Cal. 


DANIEL BEONDICH, Biwabik, Minn. ; 
diploma and gold medal. On February 1, 
1919. a fire occurred in the Belgrade mine 
(iron ore) of the Balkan Mining Co., in which 
one life was lost and the lives of many others 
were in great danger. Three separate times 
Beondich ran a motor into the smoke and 
gases and brought helpless men to places of 
safety, and later came to the surface and 
descended the timber shaft and rescued a 
miner made helpless by the gases from the 
fire. 

JAMES COLLINS, Mullan, Idaho; diploma 
and gold medal. On November 21, 1919, in 
company With Jacob Delmarh, was imprisoned 
for 15% hours by a cave-in, while engaged in 
the hazardous work of opening an abandoned 
raise in the No. 6 Northwest stope in the mine 
of the Gold Hunter Mining & Smelting Co., in 
an effort to rescue Peter F. Grant and Emil 
Sayko, who had been imprisoned by a cave-in 
in the stope on November 15, 1919. Grant and 
Sayko were rescued after being entombed 14 
days 414 hours. 

JACOB DELMARH, Mullan, Idaho; 
diploma and gold medal. On November 21, 
1919, in company with James Collins, was im- 
prisoned for 1514 hours by a cave-in, while 
engaged in the hazardous work of opening an 
abandoned raise in the No. 6 Northwest stope 
in the mine of the Gold Hunter Mining & 
Smelting Co., in an effort to rescue Peter F. 
Grant and Emil Sayko, who had been impris- 
oned by a cave-in in the stope on November 
15,1919. Grant and Sayko were rescued after 
being entombed 14 days 414 hours. 

JOHN LATSON BOARDMAN, Butte, Mont. ; 
diploma and gold medal. On February 28, 
1917, during a fire in the West Colusa mine, 
a party of six men attempted to descend from 
the 900 to the 1000-foot level to assist a sur- 
veyor who had been affected by the gases. 
Before reaching the surveyor, the party en- 
countered gases and one was overcome. The 
remainder of the party being affected, tied 
their companion with a rope to prevent his 
falling, and climbed to the 900-foot level. 
Mr. Boardman arrived on the scene and 
assisted three of the party to a safe place and 
returned to the raise and descended, and with 
a rope and the assistance of an unknown man 
raised the unconscious man to the level above, 
and when in fresh air revived him. 
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HONORS DIVIDED BETWEEN 
TEAMS FROM EAST AND WEST. 
(Continued from Page 459.) 
of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; E. L. Flinn, safety -inspector of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; Byron D. Shove, 
safety inspector of the Oliver Mining Co., 
and Jesse H. Rogers of the Associated Com- 
panies, Pittsburg, Kans. 


ean, instructor 


Three technical problems were submitted 
to the contestants. In Problem No. 1 a rescue 
crew was bringing a bedy from a fire or ex- 
One member of the crew, while 
in irrespirable air, fell and rendered himself 
unable to travel farther. 
mained in place. His removal was required. 
No. 2 consisted of having the full 
teams spend five minutes in a smoke gallery 
containing formaldehyde fumes, after which 
their pulses were examined. Problem No. 3 
consisted of removing an unconscious but 
gasping miner from a mine in which a fire 
had occurred. In addition to taking part in 
the solution of these problems, each team 
member was examined and quizzed as to the 
adjustment of his apparatus, demerits being 
charged for failure to name safety tests, for 
improper adjustment of apparatus and for 
inability to answer questions promptly. 

Winners were: First, I. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Leisenring, Pa.:; second, Wadge mine of the 
Victor American Fuel Co.; third, Homestake 
Mining Co., Lead, 8S. D. 


plosion area. 
Hlis mouthpiece re- 


Problem 


First-Aid Contest. 


Sixty-eight teams from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico actually 
participated in the first-aid contests. The 
stockyard stadium was transferred into an 
army hospital, where the various teams, with 
forty doctors, administered imaginary first- 
aid treatment to hypothetical wounds in the 
eye, arms, leg and other parts of the anatomy, 
and to men supposed to be suffering from gas, 
powder smoke and other troubles met with 
in metal and coal mines. For every little de- 
parture from the 100 per cent. correct way of 
doing what had to be done, demerits were 
given. 

Winners were as follows: First, New River 
Coal Co., Scarbro, Pa., mine; second, St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain & Pacific Coal Co., Raton, 
N. M.; third, DeBardeleben Coal Co., Sipsey, 
Alabama. 
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MEXICO RELIED UPON TO 
MEET AMERICA’S OIL NEEDS 
Mexico offers the greatest promise for re- 
plenishment of America’s oil supply, aceord- 
ing to a report just issued by the Department 
of Commerce. The Department emphasizes 
the continued heavy demand since the war, 
saying the fact that the United States pro- 
duces two-thirds of the world’s supply should 
be considered with the circumstance that 40 
per cent. of American producing wells have 
become exhausted, that the domestic market 
more than exceeds domestic output, and that 
the supply will probably be 
hausted in twenty or twenty-five years. 


domestic ex- 


Production Capacity Greater. 


The Department estimated that Mexican 
wells are capable of producing from 1,500,000 
to 1,900,000 barrets of oil daily, but at present 
only 12 per cent. of capacity is being pro- 
duced. Full produc‘ion has been hindered 
by lack of transportation and storage facili- 
ties, unwise legislation and political condi- 
tions. 

Tracing the history of Mexican oil develop- 
ments, the report refers to failures of Mexican 
explorers and the beginning of the oil indus- 
try in Mexico in 1900 by American oil men, 
E. L. Doheny and C. A. Canfield, who pur- 
chased land near the Vera Cruz boundry, 
producing 50 barrels a day in two wecks. 

The Department predicts that petroleum 
fields of greater importance than those now 
known will yet be discovered in Mexico, re- 
ferring to a report of the Mexican Govern- 
ment of an oil area in the Gulf Coast States 
of 80,000,000 acres, on the Pacific of 50,000,- 
OOD acres and in Lower California of 18,000,- 
Ooo acres, a total of 230,000 square miles. 
Possibilities of further development are indi- 
cated by the fact that at present the combined 
area of the fields now being exploited in 
Mexico does not exceed SOO square miles. 


American Companies Lead. 


Of the total of investments in oil in Mexico, 
97 per cent. is held by foreigners. In the 
United States only 4 per cent. of oil invest- 
ments are held by foreigners. In 1918, 27 
companies in Mexico were producing oil in 
commercial quantities—17 American, 5 Span- 
ish-Mexican, 3 Dutch and 2 British. In 1918S 
American interests produced 73 per cent. of 
the oil output of Mexico, British 21 per cent., 
Holland 4 per cent, and Spanish-Mexican 2 
per cent. Of exports, Americans handled 79 
per cent. and British the remainder. 

On November 1, 1919, there were 1056 oil 
wells in Mexico. Of the 305 producing wells, 


with a possible capacity of 1,600,000 barrels 
per day, 200 are owned and operated by 
American capital. 
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REDUCTION OF TAXES IMPROBABLE 
IN REVISION OF REVENUE LAWS 


By Rosr. G. WILSON 
Chief of the Tax Division of The American Mining Congress. 


Despite popular expectancy, downward revision of Federal taxes is not to 
be a concomitant of revision of the tax laws. 


A material reduction in the volume of the burden is an improbability for 
the next several vears. However unwelcome the conclusion, there is neither 
virtue nor advantage in further deferring acknowledgment of fact. A condition, 
and not a theory, again confronts the Government. 


The elimination of the excess profits tax, with further loss from correction 
of the most flagrant injustices excited by the present income tax, requires that 
an equivalent amount of revenue be provided otherwise. The fiscal necessities 
of the Government unfortunately admit of small hope for an early decrease in 
the income realizable under the existing system. 


A period of readjustment, which is more appropriately descriptive of domes- 
tic affairs in the present instance than “reconstruction,” is the inevitable after- 
math of war. Readjustment, following the industrial abnormality and mental 
hysteria of a great war, logically implies a gradual return to regularity of eco- 
nomic and so¢ial process, with contraction of unproductive expenditure and low- 
ering of costs, including those of government. The popular assumption that a 
reduction of war taxes should follow two years of peace is orderly and fair, but 
unfortunately exigency is sometimes a higher law than logic. 

The facts are rather conclusive. Necessity knows no law save that of com- 
pliance. Further leng-term borrowing is unthinkable in view of the interest 
rate demanded in the present market, and short-term notes would prove but a 
costly and temporary postponement of the inevitable. There is presented only 
taxation as a lesser evil than confiscation, the honest name of capital levy. But 
why the necessity for peace-time taxation in the magnitude of $5,000,000,000— 
$50 per capita? 


The Cost of Government. Appropriations incident mainly to past 

Before concluding the last session Con- Appropriations incident to present na- 

gress appropriated a total of $4.859,890,527.50 Appropriations incident to civil fune 


to meet the estimated charges for mainte- 979,315,914 
nance of the Government during the fiscal ; 
year beginning July 1, 1920, including $980,- 


(00.000 interest on the public debt. The ag- 


The Government collected $5,410,284,S74 in 
gregate has been approximately grouped by taxes during the fiseal year ended June 30 
the chairman of the Committee on Appro — last, but while it is conjectural to whet ex- 
priations as follows: tent tax revenue will be automatically de- 
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creased by economic changes during the eur- 
rent year, it is improbable that it will much 
exceed $5,000,000,000, even should the exist- 
ing laws endure, It has been estimated that 
without change in the present system the 
total Federal receipts for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, would reach about $5,470,000,- 
ovo from all sources, subdivided as follows: 


Income tax, individuals................. $1,300,000,000 
Income tax, 550,009,000 
Execess-profits 1,000,000,009 
Other internal revenue taxes........... 1,350.000,000 
Miscellaneous revenue. inelnding salv- 

age of war materials, ete............. 450,000,000 


The foregoing supports the reasonable ex- 
pectation that even with additional govern- 
mental expenditures during the current year 
to be provided by the inevitable deficiency 
appropriations, the total fiscal transactions 
will result in a surplus. . 

However, any excess receipts over dis- 
bursements for the current year will not 
prove any too ample for accretions to sink- 
ing funds, which should be provided against 
the retirement of the floating public debt. 
The current obligations, while materially 
reduced during the last year, are still of large 
and costly proportions. 


Huge National Dekt. 


The total national debt is ap- 
proximately $24,100,000,000, of which about 
$2.350,.000.000 consists of floating indebted- 
hess represented by Treasury certificates is- 
sued at an interest rate of from 54% per cent. 
to G6 per cent. 

A statement obtained from the Treasury 
at the end of September indicates a net for- 
eign allied debt to the United States at the 
present time of approximately $9,450,000,000, 
after allowance for unwithdrawn balances 
and other charges against the credits origi- 
hally established. These foreign loans, which 
are virtually all formally payable upon de- 
mand, carry a total annual interest charge 
of close to a half billion dollars. Unfortu- 
nately, however, payments are far in arrears, 
and international negotiations are now pend- 
ing which will probably result in ‘deferment 


of interest settlements entirely or in largest 
part for three years, as well as probably in- 
definite postponement of reduction of prin- 
cipal. It is evident, therefore, that in pre- 
paring a national tax budget little depend- 
ence can be placed upon relief from across 
the waters. The United States must con- 
tinue to carry with its war cross a part of 
the fiscal burdens assumed by its allies. 

The problem of the floating indebtedness 
does not seem to present an alternative to 
simple extinction by sinking fund accumu- 
lations within the next three years. An 
analysis of sound fiscal policies must reject 
any consideration of further postponement of 
the current obligations. which could only be 
attempted by a funding procedure under 
most adverse, if not impossible, conditions. 

Any measures taken within the next year 
or two io fund a substantial portion of the 
floating debt at a reasonable interest rate 
would probably prove a failure, in view of the 
present market prices of Government bonds, 
even were it possible to effect the necessary 
selling organization and arouse the public 
enthusiasm which attended the Liberty Loan 
campaigns. Further bond issues at the pres- 
ent time, even if they could be disposed of, 
would necessarily have a drastic effect upon 
the market quotations of the existing is- 
sues, regardless of interest rates or supple- 
mentary tax-free and other inducements. 
Perhaps a moderate national bond issue 
could be floated with an interest rate of from 
> per cent, to 5% per cent., but even ignoring 
the effect upon the market for the preceding 
and larger issues, such action would prove 
utterly unsound and should net be seriously 
considered in view of the fact that it would 
mean but a costly deferment for a long pe- 
riod of a distinet obligation that ultimately 
must be met. 


Economic Effect of Bonds. 


These, however, are not the only or chief 
considerations. One of the primary aims of 
the forthcoming revision of the tax laws will 
be to accomplish not only a more equitable 
distribution of the tax burden, but to elimi- 
nate as far as possible its influence in pre- 
venting the flow of additional capital new 
so essential for industrial progress and de- 
velopment. It should be one of the funda- 
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mental objectives of government to increase 
the availability of means for economic 
progress, and improve opportunities rather 
than diminish the livelihood of capital and 
the collateral interests of labor. . 
Even eliminating proper consideration of 
the economic and social effect of failure to 
reduce the national indebtedness, and particu- 
larly the costly unbonded obligations, there is 
an important practical objection to the cou- 
tinued short-term borrowings on the part of 


the Treasury. In 1923 more than $4,240,- 
000,000 of Victory. notes mature, together 


with upward of $1,000,000,000 of War Sav- 
ings securities. or a total maturity problem 
involving liquidation in excess of $5,000,- 
000,000. 


While it appears unavoidable that a mate- 
rial decrease in the volume of Federal taxa- 
tion cannot be effected for at least several 
years, it is, on the other hand, unjust that 
two years and more after cessation of hostili- 
ties taxpayers should be submitted to an in- 
crease of the already excessive tax burden, 
so that any addition to the sinking fund 
accumulations provided by surplus of pres- 
ent revenues over expenditures is not a like- 
lihood. Further, there is a saturation point 
in all taxation beyond which the productivity 
of revenue,laws is subject to almost auto- 
matic diminution. We cannot, therefore, 
escape the assumption that at least a large 
part of the obligations maturing in 19238 
must be refunded. It will probably prove a 
difficult undertaking, and it will be well if 
in the meantime the floating obligations are 
eliminated. 


No Provision for Contingencies. 


The foregoing presentation of elementary 
facts is without consideration of additional 
burdens which probably will accrue from the 
Transportation Act. There is, further, al- 
Ways the possibility of a turn in world 
events that would necessitate national arma- 
ment beyond the normal program, and other 
contingencies. New problems born of dire 
necessity have a rather providential habit 
of lending themselves to successful solu- 
tion by one means or another, as we have 
learned from the unprecedented success of 
the Liberty Loan campaign, but we shall all 
have more of the unquestioning faith in the 
ability of the future to take care of itself 
if every opportunity is availed of at the 
present time to effect some reduction of our 
$240 per capita national debt, to say nothing 
of the rather alarming increase in State 
and municipal bond burdens. 

This is the day of profound economic 


change. Its effect upon the productivity of 
the existing revenue machinery is not to be 
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ignored. With the prospective advance o. 
the purchasing power of the dollar as the 
process of deflation continues, the volume of 
income taxes as well as excess profits taxes 
will automatically diminish, It is impossible, 
of course, to forecast the rapdity with which 
the dollar will regain its lost purchasing 
power, and consequently it is impossible to 
establish the degree of shrinkage in the in- 
come based on present statutes. It is cer- 
tain, however, despite the conjecture as to 
the proportionate effect of the ultimate result 
of the economic change, that a mere refine- 
ment and lubrication of the revenue ma- 
chinery will not alone suffice. 

Any betterment in general economic condi- 
tions will have, of course, a practically in- 
stant effect upon trade and commerce, but 
the influence upon governmental expendi- 
tures will necessarily be projected in vary- 
ing degree into the future, owing largely to 
the fixed nature of the commitments neces- 
sarily contracted in advance. There is to be 
a ratio, positive in ultimate effect but con- 
jectural in the time of influence, of declin- 
ing basic sources of revenue to the volume of 
governmental expenditures. Provision must 
be made against the delay in arrival to the 
Government of purchasing advantages which 
are now beginnning to accrue to the public. 
It is true also that some of the important 
governmental commitments will not be 
affected in any degree by economic changes, 
notably the $980,000,000 fixed interest charge 
upon the bonded debt, and sinking fund re- 
quirements. 


Retrenchment in Expenditures. 


As one economist has put it, “the compul- 
sory character of taxation is so generally em- 
phasized that most persons lost sight of the 
fact that, considered from another stand- 
point. the tax is a payment by the citizen 
for numerous and important benefits con- 
ferred upon him by the State.” Life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness are concessions 
costly to maintain, but priceless in the pos- 
SeSSION. 

The benefits the state of democracy is able 
to confer upon the taxpayer are worth $50 
per capita, but true democracy must exact 
efficiency and constrained costs of adminis- 
tration lest it lose many of the very benefits 
won in the rebellion against the oppressive 
taxation by autocracy. The Government, as 
well as the public. has an obligation to meet 
and a duty to perform. It in turn should be 
taxed—taxed with the responsibility to re- 
form archaic methods of doing business. 

A majority of the present governmental 
commitments is more or less fixed and not 
susceptible to appreciable reduction, but there 
are many opportunities for economy in the 
apropriations and expenditures for sundry 
civil items of maintenance and improvement. 
The institution of a true budget system, the 
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exercise of a little more care in planning the 
disbursement of the public funds and the 
methods of carrying out the functions of the 
Government, a little less pork in the barrel, 
will go a long way toward insuring a less 
grumbling attitude on the part of the tax- 
payer. 

Retrenchment there will be, whatever the 
inspiration and extent, and it will be needed 
in full to offset the natural shrinkage in rev- 
enue that inevitably results from large de- 
pendence upon taxation of profits in a period 
or deflation. 

The heritage of war is only fully compre- 
hended in the cold light of the aftermath. 
The convalescing period must hold dangers 
and tribulations of its own, Alleviation of 
the confusion and inequities engendered by 
the present system of taxation is a problem 
of importance, one that is fraught with in- 
creasing difficulties. But the problem of fairly 
allocating to the present and = succeeding 
years the direct and indirect war costs, and 
at the same time preserving a practical and 
businesslike fiscal policy, is another that ap- 
parently permits of solution only by intelli- 
gent understanding and courageous co-opera- 
tion between the Government and the tax- 
payer, 


Income Tax Too Ambitious. 


Elimination of the excess profits tax and 
substitution of a device to provide an equiva- 
lent amount of revenue are not the only tasks 
to be faced by Congress. The income tax, 
while fundamentally sound and amenable 
to equitable administration if its functions 
are not overburdened, now works many com- 
pound fractures, of Common justice and eco- 
nomic laws. Unfortunately, its modification 
will in practically every instance effect a re- 
duction of the revenue which would be pro- 
vided in the present form, overloaded as it is 
with prolific but arbitrarily assumed prem- 
ises of tax liability. The sudden emergencies 
of war forced toleration of many inequities, 
but mere expediency cannot alone carry much 
weight in the devising of peace-time tax codes 
that are expected to stand unchanged for at 
least a few years. Refinement of the in- 
come tax therefore becomes a problem not in- 
comparable in many of its phases with that 
of finding a substitute for the excess profits 
tax. 

Considerable complaint is heard anent the 
burden of the surtaxes. It is not, however, 
with any sentimental consideration for the 
wealthy in their opposition to the higher 
brackets of the graduated personal taxes that 
recognition is being taken of the advisability 
of reducing the rates or otherwise providing 
relief. Individual wealth, upon the unre- 
stricted flow of which progress and develop- 
ment so essentially depend, has found in- 
creasing sanctuary in municipal and other 
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tax-free investments encouraging wasteful 
expenditures and ill-timed community lux- 
uries. The economic effect of this diversion 
of funds required for healthy industrial ex- 
pansion and concomitant contraction of high 
living costs is assuming alarming propor- 
tions. Further, the higher surtaxes are in 
themselves proving self-defeating in that 
revenue dependence is placed upon sources 
which are gradually disappearing. Im- 
portant practical objections to further post- 
ponement of tax-law revision, from the gov- 
ernmental standpoint alone, appear at every 
turn. Adequacy, the prime determinant of 
a tax device, fails in the instance. It is in 
a way rather fortunate, perhaps, that the 
urgent need for tax reform is more and more 
involving considerations of mutual concern 
to taxpayer and Government. 


Productive industry is suffering to an un- 
healthy degree as a result of the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining new capital in competition 
with the offerings of States and municipali- 
ties, except at usurious rates, The mortgage 
market is disappearing and the housing diffi- 
culties increasing. Credits are strained, in- 
itiative discouraged and enterprise, the life- 
blood of progress, aborted. New sources of 
revenue, essential to an adequate tax pro- 
gram, are failing to materialize. The incen- 
tive to risk in the hope of substantial gain 
is diminished by the necessity of including 
the Government as a major partner in profit 
without liability in event of loss. The eco- 
nomic delinquency of excessive taxation has 
become an established blockade to the normal 
expansion of industry. 


Proposed Relief. 


If measures can be presented to remedy 
the inimical conditions provoked by the higher 
surtaxes upon personal incomes, avoiding 
inequitable compensatory taxes, Congress 
should prove receptive. The following ree- 
ommendation will be submitted by one of the 
largest organizations now engaged in the 
study of the subject: 


Saved and reinvested income of an in- 
dividual to be deemed to be at the top 
of his net income, but the surtax rates 
ordinarily applicable to such portion of 
his income (if in excess of 20 per cent.) 
to be reduced to 20 per cent. 


The reduction in the present revenue of 
from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 will eventu- 
ally be more than compensated by the in- 
creased earnings upon which the tax income 
is based, resulting from an industrial ex- 
pansion accelerated by the investments in- 
duced by the foregoing proposal. 


We are accustomed perhaps to underesti- 
mate the inclination and ability of the wage- 
earning masses to comprehend the reaction 
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npon labor as well as capital of fundamen- 
tally unsound laws and economic practices, 
but we can have no pretense that the advan- 
tages to the public of the reduction of sur- 
taxes will become generally appreciated im- 
mediately. However, the direct stimulus to 
thrift and saving cannot fail to operate as 
an appreciable influence upon reduction of 
the cost of living, by which the wage-earner 
will profit. Verhaps this contributive effect 
will never be identified as the result of 
larger exemption to wealth, but socialistic 
dogma is in fair way of being silenced if 
living costs decrease without loss of pros- 
perity and without aggregate reduction of 
taXes. 


The proposal for this optional relief from 
burdensome surtaxes has the support of the 
Treasury. Secretary Houston, in a communi- 
cation to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, offered the opinion that “it is impor- 
tant that the methods of taxation employed 
should in all cases penalize saving and in- 
vestment as little as possible. Our present 
surtaxes offend greatly in this respect. We 
attempt to levy surtaxes rising to 65 per 
cent. upon ordinary income, while there are 
thousands of millions of tax-free securities 
in the market, the income from which is 
practically exempt from all taxation. The 
result is to make investment by wealthier 
taxpayers in the expansion of industry or 
foreign trade unattractive and unprofitable. 
It is obviouS that this situation should be 
remedied. 


“The remedy which most commends itself 
to my judgment at the present time is to re- 
duce surtaxes attributable to that part of 
the net income which is saved and reinvested 
in business or property vielding taxable in- 
come and at the same time to limit the total 
amount of such reduced surtaxes to the same 
percentage of the reinvested income as a rate 
imposed upon the undistributed profits of 
corporations. 


~The revenue lost by such an amendment 
could, if necessary, be made up by increasing 
the normal tax or that portion of the sur- 
taxes attributable to income spent for pur- 
poses of consumption. But the time is fast 
approaching when the adoption of such an 
amendment would cause little real reduction 
of the revenue. We cannot long continue to 
collect surtaxes rising to 65 per cent. upon 
income from ordinary business and invest- 
ment while exempt interest at a remunerative 
rate can easily be secured from tax-free 
bonds. We must take something less than 
65 per cent. or in the end take nothing.” 


Restrictions and Complications. 


Remedially constructive as this contem- 
plated amendment would prove, its applica- 
tion is, of course, confined. The thousands of 
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nillions of dollars now resting in tax-exempt 
securities will. of course, retain the absorbed 
capital, and the interest thereon will remain 
free from tax. It is true that the proposal 
will have a direct tendency to divert Fed- 
eral, State and municipal bonds from per- 
sonal possession to trust funds, ete., but the 
transition period will necessarily be lengthy. 
Further, the advantage of the amendment 
will only appear to those subjected to sur- 
taxes in excess of the 20 per cent, rate. 

In fact, the relief to the taxpayer will par- 
take somewhat of the nature of an option 
in that upon him will rest the burden of 
proof of saving and reinvesting, with inevit- 
able complications arising from categorical 
definitions, or lack of definitions, of the many 
forms of saved and reinvested income. How- 
ever, the impression steadily grows that not 
only is simplicity not an accompaniment of 
equitable and sound taxation, but that com- 
plexity increases almost in direct ratio to the 
evolution of higher principles. We can but 
repeat the admonition that the terms “simple” 
and “equitable” in the actual practice of 
collecting taxes are found to be contradictory. 


The exemption from Federal taxation of 
State and municipal bonds arises entirely from 
judicial interpretation of the Constitution, 
not from principles of taxation or the desire 
of lawmakers... As a matter of faet,.its re- 
sult is a denial of the premise that un- 
earned income should bear a heavier tax 
than earned income. 


Soon after the Supreme Court declared 
stock dividends non-taxable as income, a bill 
was introduced in Congress to impose a 
special excise tax upon such distributions. 
Cannot means be devised to reach the in- 
come from State and municipal issues? The 
stock dividend case involved highly technical 
distinctions between capital and income, with 
several justices dissenting from the opinion. 
but surely there can be no question as to the 
nature of imterest and, oven-mindedly, its 
ethical susceptibility to taxation. 


The suggestion has been made that the 
optional character of the proposed relief 
from higher surtaxes should be extended: 
that as a prerequisite of the reinvested in- 
come exemption the taxpayer shall include 
in the return of all income the _ interest 
received from ownership of State and mu- 
nicipal securities. While there may be 
some question as to the legality of this de- 
vice, it is fundamentally sound in theory at 
least, and the fact that it does not become 
mandatory, but merely operates at the option 
of the taxpayer to give him a larger net 
benefit, recommends it to serious considera- 
tion. 
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MINES FURNISH 52 PER CENT. 
OF CAR-LOT REVENUE FREIGHT 


American mines provided 52 per cent. of all revenue freight carried by Class 
I railroads in carload lots during January, February and Mareh, 1920. 

Base bullion, ores, coal, coke, crujle oil and other raw products of the mines 
furnished 52 per cent. of all car-lot tennage, or 255,114,086 tons of the total 
488,774,405 tons of carload freight carried. Refined petroleum and commodi- 
ties manufactured exclusively out of metals made up an additional 45,855,196 
tons. The grand aggregate of raw and manufactured mine products transported 
was 298,969,282 tons, or 61 per cent. of all revenue freight. 

In addition to the car-lot tonnage, Class I roads carried 22,925,096 tons in 
L.C.L. lots, making 511,699,501 tons the total of all revenue freight. Caleula- 
tions in this article are based entirely on carload freight because the total of 
L.C.L, shipments was comparatively small and because the Commission has 
treated all L.C.L. freight as a separate classification. 

The summary of freight commodity statistics of Class I roads for the quarter 
ended March 31 is the most exhaustive one ever prepared by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is the first one made under the Commission’s order of 
December 1, 1919, prescribing a: new @lassification of commodities and requir- 
ing quarterly reports. The summary analyzes by classes of commodities the 
tons and numbers of carloads carried by Class I roads, which roads in 1919 
carried 91.8 per cent. of the total tonnage originating on all roads, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies. In former summaries of revenue ton- 
nage the analysis included only 38 classes of commodities, but the present one 
deals with 70. 

In its analysis the Commission makes use of six classifications, of which 
four are groupings of related commod ties, one is devoted to manufactures and 
miscellaneous articles and another is used for all merchandise shipped in less 
than carload quantities. The first fo.r groupings, each carrying its necessary 
subclassifications, are used for products of agriculture, products - of animals, 
products of mines and products of forests. Figures of carload freight coming 
within the subclassifications of each of the five major groupings are given for 
the United States as a whole and also by districts, the districts being the East- 
ern, the Pocahontas, the Southern and the Western. 

The Commission’s figures on “products of mines,” which include only the 
‘aw mine products, but which cover 52 per cent. of all car-lot revenue freight 
tonnage, follow: 


Other ores and concentrates. 

Products. Cars. Tons. tase bullion and matte.......... 
639.894 30,374.95 Clay, gravel, sand and stone.... 
3,399,164 166,016,366 Crude petroleum.................. 7,084 
Other ores and concentrates.... 152,449 = 7,455,294 Other products of mines....... 18,064 
Base bullion and matte.......... 16,018 660,515 —--—— — 
Clay, gravel, sand and stone.... 484.554 22,148.662 3,261 158,171,828 
Crude 89.790 3,039, 398 


Asphaitum 18,586 609.5 POCAHONTAS DISTRICT. 
Other products of mines......... 89,116 3, 114,086 Products. Cars. Tons. 
: 1,443 50,487 
Other Ores and concentrates.... 566 
Products. Cars. Tons. Base bullion and matte.......... 115 
Anthracite cOal................... 605,310 29,137,711 Clay. gravel and stone........... 14,232 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 

Products. Tons. 
Bituminous -coal 19,226,453 
Other ores and concentrate 4,215 
Base bullion and matte..... 1144 
Clay, gravel and stone.......... 73,965 
7,500 232,569 
30,200 1,365,030 

WESTERN DISTRICT. 

Products, Cars. Tons. 
COR). 31,576 1,121,987 
Coal. - 728,706 31,145,359 
Other ores and concentrates.... 122,276 
Base bullion and matte......... 10,191 
Clay, gravel and stone.......... 158,131 
Crude petroleum 76,194 
Asphaltum 6.764 
Other products 34,179 

Figures for metal products listed by the 

commission under “Manufactures and Miscel- 


laneous,” amounting to 9 per cent. of the na- 


tion’s total ‘carloud freight, follow: 


UNITED STATES. 


Products. Cars. ‘Tons. 
Retined petroleum and its prod- 

Iron, pig and bloom.............. 179.891 
Rails and fasteaings............. 36,924 


Bar and sheet iron, structural 
iron and iron pipe.............. 


12 13,800,220 
(ther metals, pig, bar and sheet 


Casting, machinery and boilers. . 201,550 4.468.270 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 

Products, Cars. ‘Tons. 
Refined petroleum and its prod- 

Iron, pig and bloom............. 1.881, 182 
Rails and fastepings............. 208 
sar and sheet iron, structural 

iron and iron pipe.............. 9,880,096 
Other metals, pig. bar and sheet 2.191.779 
Castings, machinery and boilers 3,256,421 

POCAHONTAS DISTRICT, 
Products, Cars 


Refined petroleum and its prod- 

Iren, pig and bloom............. 
ails and fastenings............. 
ar and sheet iron, structural 

fron and iron pipe.............. 
Other metals, pig, bar and sheet 
Casting, machinery and boilers 
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SOUTILERN DISTRICT. 

Products, Cars. Tons. 
Refined petroleum and its prod- 

Iron, pig and bloom ..........-. 16.148 638,181 
Rails and fastenings............. 5,166 186,731 
Bar and sheet iron, structural 

iron and iron pipe...........-- 22,348 654,983 
Other metals, pig. bar and sheet 2,895 9.847 
Casting. machinery and boilers 14.046 253,842 

WESTERN DISTRICT, 

Products. Cars. Tons. 
Refined petroleum and its prod- 

Iron, pig and bloom............. 16,889 750,425 
Rails and fastenings............. 9.146 361,292 
Bar and sheet iron, structural 

iron and iron pipe............. 87,288 3,067,953 
Other metals, pig. bar and sheet 19,939 754,329 
Castings, machinery and boilers $5,654 S9S,715 


Revenue freight carried by Class 1 roads 
during the first quarter is classified by the 
commission as follows: Products of mines 
(not including refined petroleum and manu- 
factured metal products), 255,114,086 tons: 
manufactures and miscellaneous (including 
refined petroleum and manufactured metal 
products), 115,763,372 tons: products of agri- 
culture, 56,215,783 tons: products of forests, 


50,062,393 tons: merchandise, including all 


commodities in less than carload lots, 22.925,- 
096 tons; products of animals, 11,618,771 tons. 

Revenue freight, all classes, carload and 
less than carload, moved by districts as fol- 
lows: Eastern district, 275,851,150) tons: 
Pocahontas district, 22,355,272 tons; Southern 
district, 64.267 591 tons; district, 
149,245,488 tons. 


Western 


COLORADO MINERS LAUGH AT 
HIGH COST OF AUTOMOBILES 
Practically 12 per cent. of the coal-mine 
employes of the Colorado Fuel & [Tron Co. own 
automobiles. Out of 5000 such employes, 595 
have managed to accumulate enough to sup- 
port cars for use in their off-work hours. In 
nearly every mining community the C. F. & 1. 
Co. has provided a garage for the machines of 
its employes, and in some of the larger towns 
two or ‘three have been constructed. There 
are 418 stalls in these garages, and every one 
is occupied, while many employes who own 
automobiles cannot yet secure such company- 
owned facilities. 


q 

4,503 121,852 

6.614 292,635 

1,408 50,903 

6.341 197.238 

1.238 43.467 

a 2.952 59,292 

83356 765,337 
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BRITISH GOLD SUPREMACY 


By H. N. Lawnrte. 


471 


In an interview given out October 7 by Representative Louis T. McFadden, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Represen- 
tatives, he asked the following pertinent question with reference to the gold 
situation: “Is the United States to continue to ignore the problem of gold 
production, thus permitting the British Empire to unquestioned 
supremacy ?” 


gain an 


An estimate of the gold production of the United States based on the out- 
put for the first six months of this year indicates that the production for 1920 
will be less than half the amount produced in 1915. In 1915 the United 
States produced 21.5 per cent. of the total world’s gold output, and the British 
Empire 65.7 per cent. In 1919 the United States produced but 16.6 per cent. 
of the total world’s output, while the British Empire produced in excess of two- 
thirds, Since July 24, 1919, the British Empire has been paying an exchange 
premium as high as 50 per cent. to the gold producers of South Africa, where 
the bulk of the British gold is produced, while in the United States no assistance 
has been rendered the gold-mining industry. This year the contribution of the 
United States to the gold production of the world will probably be not more than 
12 per cent., about half of that which it contributed in 1915, while the stimulat- 
ing effect of the exchange premium will probably increase the quota which the 
British Empire will contribute to 75 per cent. 

As compared to 1914, the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of all com- 
medities in 1919 was 47 cents. The gold producers’ ounce in 1914 had a pur- 
chasing power of $20.67, whereas during 1919 the same ounce could purchase in 
terms of all commodities but $9.70. Since the price of gold is fixed by statute at 
$20.67 an ounce, the gold producer is in the same position as a person who received 
the same income in 1919 as in 1914 and finds that a $2000 income has shrunken 
in purchasing power to $970." This is the principal reason for the decline of 
the gold production of the United States from $101,000,000 in 1915, to less than 
S50.000,000 this vear.” said Mr. McFadden. 

Gold Stock Depleted. 


Consumers Now Subsidized. 


The United States Mint sold for indus- Since the industrial consumers of gold are 
trial consumption during 1919 nearly $22.- the only ones in the country receiving raw 


000,000 more gold than was produced from material at the pre-war price, while the gen- 
the mines of the United States, while this 
year the drain on the monetary gold stock 


will probably be S40.000.000, 


eral increase in all commodities was 112 per 
cent. in 1919 as compared with 1914, it -is 
evident that 
sidized. 


ran they ‘are being heavily sub- 
rhe American 


Bankers’ Association passed a resolution on 
October 2. 1919. urging upon the Gevernment 
the necessity for maintaining a domestic pro- 
duction of new 
satisfy the 


gold in sufficient volume to 


industrial requirements of the 
arts and trades. To comply with the speci- 
fications of this resolution, the soundness of 
Which cannot be questioned, Mr. McFadden 


introduced TL R. 13201 on March 22, 1920, 


Mr. McFadden emphasizes that the 
imposition of this excise tax merely adjusts 
the cost and price equation between the pro- 
ducer of new gold and the consumer of gold 
in the industrial arts. and is free from all 
monetary entanglements. A free gold mar- 
ket is maintained under the provisions of 


this bill for ‘the reason that the excise tax 


is collected on the finished product as sold, 
and not upon the bullion which is sold to 


De 
‘ 
3 


the manufacturers. There is nothing in the 
bill which in any way alters the number of 
grains in the standard dollar, the unit of 
our monetary system. The bill creates the 
Governmental machinery by which the con- 
sumer of gold in industrial arts may pay 
more nearly the cost of production for his 
raw material. The stimulus to the gold pro- 
ducer specified in this bill is equal to the 
excise tax impesed, and is no greater than 
the exchange premium paid by Great Britain 
in the latter part of 1919 to the South African 
producer, whose operating conditions are still 
more favorable than those in the United 
States, 
Heavy French Tax. 

In addition to paying the exchange dis- 
count, which in the case of the Freneh con- 
sumer of gold would amount to 100 per cent. 
more in franes than the price paid before the 
war, the French Government has imposed a 
sumptuary tax for the use of gold in the 
fabrication of articles (other than money) 
of 60 frances per hectogram ($3.73 per fine 
ounce) by law of June 25, 1920. Previous 
to that date the guarantee tax was 37 frances, 
centimes per hectogram. The French 
Government® justifies this tax in a formal 
document transmitted by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
as follows: “Moreover, this tax, striking as 
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it does luxury goods, or unessential articles, 
enters into the category of a sumptuary tax, 
the levying of which ‘is admitted by all econ- 
omists as a legitimate procedure.” 

Gold Standard Protected. 

It is important that the gold-mining in- 
dustry be kept alive for fear that with greatly 
reduced production there will be difficulty 
in retaining the gold standard during a pop- 
ular campaign for credit restriction accom- 
panied by declining prices. The continued 
depletion of the gold stock by excess exporta- 
tion and industrial use will seriously impair 
the publie confidence in the nation’s finance 
and currency unless a normal gold output is 
insured. 

Waste Makes Want. 

The gold-mining industry will be completely 
shut down unless constructive aid is provided 
without delay. in which event it will take 
years to develop a normal output of gold at a 
very much greater expense. To allow the 
gold mines of the United States to cave in 
and fill with water entails a waste of de- 
veloped gold resources which, in a most 
critical hour of financial need, will cause 
want. No argument can be made in favor 
of waste. The time to act is now before the 
industry is shut down. 


ALL-AMERICAN ROUTE FROM 
LAKES TO SEA IS PROPOSED 


Following the publication in the August 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL of an article re- 
lating to the possible development of hydro- 
electric power through the canalization and 
deepening of the St. Lawrence River to the 
sea, considerable discussion was aroused on 
the subject. Attention has been called to the 
fact that one of the applications for prelimi- 
nary development license filed with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission was that of Millard 
Fk. Bowen and associates, who propose both 
to construct a 30-foot waterway from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario to the Hudson River at 
Albany, and to develop approximately 1,400,- 
000 hydro-electric horse-power. Mr, Bowen 
states that the money for bearing all the ex- 
pense of this gigantic project is already as- 


sured; that the entire water route will be 
operated under Government control perma- 
nently without tolls. and that the beginning of 
work awaits only the issuance of a license by 
the Federal Power Commission or the grant- 
ing of a charter by the Congress of the United 
States. 

The proposed development would be entirely 
upon American territory. Twenty years ago 
a board of engineers, consisting of Messrs. 
Raymond, Noble and Wisner, made an investi- 
gation and reported it was entirely feasible to 
build a 30-foot channel from the Great Lakes 
to tidewater in the Hudson River below 
Albany, wide enough to permit of a speed of 
10 miles an hour each way. Previous to that, 
or-‘in 1896, the United States Deep Waterways 
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Commission had recommended that the pro- 
posed Niagara Ship Canal from Tonawanda 
to Oleott be constructed, but the possibility of 
developing hydro-electric power sufficient to 
cover all costs of the ship canal was not 
considered. 


Under the plan of Mr. Bowen and his asso- 
ciates, the route of the canal would begin on 
Lake Erie at Lackawanna, south of Buffalo, 
and proceed to Lake Ontario at Olcott. Suffi- 
cient water for navigation purposes and for 
the development of 800,000 horse-power is 
obtainable under existing treaty rights. Lake 
Ontario would be the route from Olcott to a 
point east of Oswego, where a canal level 
starting 137 feet above the waters of the lake 
would convey ships a distance of 90 miles to 
Lttle Falls. The distance between: Lake On- 
tario and the Hudson is 164 miles. Between 
Lake Oneida and Albany the New York State 
Canal would be used, but it would be deep- 
ened to 30 feet. Six hundred thousand horse- 
power would be developed from the use of all 
the waters between Lake Ontario and the 
Hudson River. Abont 90 streams from the 
Adirondacks and Catskills would be dammed 
for power development purposes. 


Would Divide Surplus Profits. 


In discussing the advantages of the all- 
American route over the St. Lawrence route, 
Mr. Bowen points out the fact that the pro- 
posed route would belong entirely to America 
and Americans. He believed, however. that 
both routes will be ultimately needed for 
transportation purposes, but adheres to the 
opinion that it would be the part of wisdom 
to develop the all-American route first. The 
cost of construction of the proposed route, 
according to Mr. Bowen's calculations, will be 
$200 per horse-power. There will be sufficient 
inducement for his associates to construct the 
canal and locks and turn them over to the 
trovernment and depend for revenue entirely 
upon the sale of electricity. He and his asso- 
ciates plan even to make sufficient profit to 
divide with their employes, the Government 
and the State of New York. This contem- 
plated arrangement is covered in Section 9 of 
their proposed charter, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


“After all necessary expenses of said corpo- 
ration shall have been paid or provided for, 
together with adequate payments on a sinking 
fund for redemption of its bonds, the stock- 
holders shall be entitled to receive an annual 
dividend of 10 per cent. on its paid-in capital 
stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. 
After such dividend claims shall have been 
fully met and sinking fund payments made, 
all the net earnings shall be annually divided 
into four equal parts; one part thereof shall 
be paid to the United States, one part thereof 
shall be paid to the State of New York, one 


part thereof shall be divided equitably among 
the employes of said corporation who have 
earned wages therein for more than six 
months, other than officials, stockholders and 
superintendents, in proportion to their wages 
earned, and one part thereof shall be paid to 
the stockholders in proportion to their stock- 
holdings, in addition to said dividend.” 


Another section of the charter provides that 
for the purpose of navigation the United 
States shall regulate the use of the canals and 
operate the locks, which shall at all times be 
under the control and direction of the Secre- 
tary of War. The corporation would be vested 
with the power of eminent domain, and the 
rights of corporations now securing water 
from Niagara Falls and of persons and com- 
panies entitled to the use of streams in the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills would be pro- 
tected by the delivery to them of electric 
energy corresponding to the amounts which 
they may now be developing, or to which they 
may be entitled at the time the proposed 
charter is granted. 


The charter will be presented to Congress, 
Mr. Bowen says, immediately upon the con- 
vening of the next session. 


COLORADO FREIGHT RATES 


Abrogation of increased freight rates, which 
threaten to cause the abandonment of many 
metal mines in Colorado. is sought by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Colorado Metal Min- 
ing Association. The committee consists of 
former Governor Jesse F. McDonald, Lead- 
ville; M. A. Kuryla, Eureka; George E. Col- 
lins, manager of the Mary Murphy Gold Min- 
ing Co.; Timothy O’Conner of Boulder coun- 
ty; W. A. Passmore of Clear Creek county; 
George H. Stahl, manager of the Vindicator 
Gold Mining Co., and J. Courtellini of Lead- 
ville. Bulkeley Wells of Denver and George 
M. Taylor of Colorado Springs were named 
on a committee to co-operate with those in- 
terested in readjusting relations with the 
management of the Colorado School of Mines. 
The committee was authorized to add three 
others, 


STANDARD GETS CONTRACT 


The Standard Oil Co. of California was 
awarded the contract on September 23 for 
supplying oil requirements of Shipping Board 
vessels at Pacific Coast ports and Honolulu, 
deliveries to commence October 24 and con- 
tinue one year. The total estimated require- 
ments amount to 371.716 gallons of the con- 
tract value of $195,808.30. 
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TAX TOPICS 


- Nation-wide interest in the Tax Conference 
to be held in Denver, Col.. during the week 
beginning November 15, connection with 
the annual convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress, indicates that the session will 
become one of the most-important in the 
history of Federal taxation of the mining and 

Only a few formal papers will be presented. 
The program, this year. introduces. round- 
table discussions, which operators, engi- 
neers and tax authorities from all sections of 
the. country will participate, These discus- 
sions will prove particularly valuable to those 
now confronted with the difficulties of ar- 
riving at satisfactory settlements with Fed- 
eral and State authorities. 

THE MINING CONGRESS JoURNAL is now 
warranted in announcing that among the 
probable participants in the Tax Conference 
will be J. C. Dick. Chief of the Subdivision 
of Natural Resources of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Robert N. Miller, former 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue, and others of 
prominence. 


‘aul Armitage of New York has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the ‘Tax Committee 
which will direct the activities of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress Tax Conference. - The 
committee further includes Dr. R. C. Allen, 
vice-president of the Lake Superior [ron Ore 
Association, Cleveland ; [lon, A. Scott Thomp- 
son, Miami, Okla.: George KE. Holmes, New 
York: A. P. Ramstedt. Wallace, Idaho; John 
(. Howard, Salt Lake City. and E. L, Do- 
heny, Los Angeles Cal. 

The Allied Tax Committee, appointed by 
the National Tax Conference in Chicago last 
April as a result of the joint efforts of the 
American Petroleum Institute, the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the Ameri- 
man Mining Congress, will make its report 
to the Second National Industrial Tax Con- 
ference at the Hotel Astor, New York, Octo- 
ber 22-23, 1920. 

The committee has -had constant contact 
with business conditions throughout the 
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country. In further view of the fact that its 
deliberations have been attended by the best 
thought and advice of some of the most 
prominent tax authorities. the report, which 
will be quite voluminous, is certain to attract 
widespread ‘interest. . It will form the” basis 
for a general’ recommendation to Congress 
at the next session. 


Mutually satisfactory settlement of every 
tax case in the Bureau of Internal: Revenue 
would be a Utopian achievement that is im- 
possible under complex laws, but the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and the taxpayers who 
have visited the industrial units of the 
Bureau have been impressed with the fair- 
minded attitude of the authorities in dealing 
with the vexatious problems of mine taXxa- 
tion. Assessments which result in’ excep- 
tional hardships are usually due entirely to 
specific demands of the law which permit no 
exercise of discretion. Many of the adminis- 
trative regulations and much of the depart- 
mental procedure give opportunities for the 
determination of absolute equity, although 
the burden of appeal and proof necessarily 
devolve upon the taxpayer. 

The latter fact is one among several that 
impelled the American Mining Congress to 
establish a special Tax Division, which is now 
successfully functioning. Considerable as- 
sistance has been given to mining companies 
in presenting their problems to the Bureau, 
and correspondence is particularly invited 
from all officials struggling with the difficul- 
ties of valuation and computation of deple- 
tion. 


Maintenance of the United States now de- 
mands five billion dollars per year —collected 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Collection of five billion dollars, largely 
self-assessed, inevitably means uncertainty 
and economic stress in the process under any 
tax law, The present code provokes genuine 
confusion that can only be ameliorated by 
co-operation between the taxpayer and the 
Government. 

The American Mining Congress, acting as 
an unofficial intermediary, is striving to be of 
aid, both to the taxpayer and the Revenue 
Bureau, in solving the peculiar problems that 
inherently attach to the mineral industry. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The Mining Industry 


2 CFurnishes 58% Jotal- 


By C. 


Figures so far available at the Car 
Service Division of the American Rail- 
road Association indicate that the car- 
riers are gradually getting to where 
they will be able to handle traffic as 

yas done in normal days. During Au- 
gust more revenue freight was loaded 
than during any previous August for 
which figures are available, the record 
being even larger than that of August 
during either of the war years. During 
the first part of September the indica- 
tions were that traffic was falling off 
from the high peak of August, but it 
Was about normal as compared with 
September of 1919 and 1918. The great- 
est worry the carriers face now is 
caused by the handling of the grain 
crop, and if business continues to de- 
crease slightly it will be of material 
assistance to the railroads in getting 
the grain to the markets. For the week 
ending September 17 the accumulation 
on hand was 47438 cars, as compared 
with 105,000 cars on March 1, when the 
Government ceased to operate the rail- 
roads. During April, when the outlaw 
strikes were at their height, the aecu- 
mulation was 288,000 cars. It is quite 
‘evident that the carriers are making 
rapid progress and that the accumula- 
tion now on hand is about normal, half 
the number of cars in question being 
those loaded with export commodities 
awaiting vessels at the ports. The car 


shortage as of September 8 was 104,790 
‘ars, Which is below previous figures. 
In July of this vear the carriers set as 
their goal the moving of cars 30 miles 


Hl. FARRELL. 


per day with an average load of 30 tons 
per car. The latest figures available 
show that the cars are moving at the 
rate of about 26 miles per day and 
‘arrying an average load of 29 tons per 
car. Many of the carriers are loading 
and moving freight at the desired speed 
and load. 

State Versus Interstate Rates. 

The Commission's decision in increased 
rates has brought about a which 
will develop considerable interest and prob- 


situation 


ably have a strong political bearing. The 
carriers filed with various State railroad 


and public utility commissions applications 
for authority to increase rates on the same 
as the Interstate 
had allowed for interstate 
different instances the 
sions have refused to allow 


Commis- 
trattic. In 
State 
the carriers to 
make advances in intrastate rates, and con- 
sequently the entered into 
separate investigations as to the situation in 
each States. The rule laid 
down by the Supreme Court in the Shreve- 


basis Commerce 
sion 


nine commis- 


Commission has 


one of these 
port case has been incorporated into and re- 
inforced by the Transportation Act, and it 
will be the deter- 
mine whether or not the action of the State 
commissions in refusing these increases does, 


Commission's mission to 


as a matter of fact, bring about an undue 


burden on interstate commerce. It is quite 


probable that the State commissions and 
their numerous followers will fight quite 


strenuously any attempt on the part of the 
Commission to regulate intrastate rates. 


Labor. 
The Commission is again considering the 
term “subordinate oflicial” included in the 
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Transportation Act, with a view of deciding 
what classes of employes are included in that 
section of the law, and decision will also be 
made as to whether or not the regulations 
governing the making and offering of nomina- 
tions for appointments as members of the 
labor group of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board shall, as a result of any modifi- 
eation that may be made in the list of subor- 
dinate officials, be modified or supplemented. 
Loans. 

From time to time announcement has been 
made of various loans made by the Govern- 
ment through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to carriers out of the revolving fund 
provided in the Transportation Act, It is 
understood that certificates have already 
been issued for about one-third of the fund, 
but the Treasury Department has declined in 
nearly each instance to pay the 
eertified by the Commission because of a 
question as to what is meant by the law 
where it says “and that the applicant in the 
opinion of the Commission is unable to pro- 
vide itself with the funds necessary for the 
The 
the meaning of 
this language, and it is generally thought 
that the view which will prevail ultimately 
is that the Treasury Department is not au- 
thorized by the law to go back of the Com- 
mission's certificate, the matter of the appli- 
cant’s inability to 
for the 
the larger recently announced are: 
Erie Railroad Co., $8,000,000; Seaboard Air 
Line, S6,073.400; Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, $896.925; Western Mary- 
land Railway, $1,572,800; 
Railroad, S653.000, 
$2,000,000: Ann 


instance 


amounts 


aforesaid purposes from other sources.” 
Commission is considering 


obtain money being one 


Commission’s discretion. Some of 


loans 


Central 
Railway, 
S250 000, 


Maine 

Virginian 
Railroad, 

carrier 


Arbor 
the has been re- 
quired by the Commission to raise an amount 
privately as large or larger than the amount 
loaned by the Commission. 


In each 


Car Service. 

The coal situation throughout the country 
seems to be easing somewhat, and the order 
requiring Tidewater for New 
England coal has been cancelled by the Com- 
mission. The order requiring priority to the 
Great Lakes is still in effect, but as naviga- 
tion closes in the near future this order will 
automatically cease. 


priority to 


The Commission, how- 
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ever, has renewed its orders regarding special 
handling of open-top equipment and the pref- 
erence in loading coal for public utilities, ete. 
These now stand indefi- 
nitely from September 19. A new order has 
been issued, effective October 1, requiring the 


orders continued 


earriers to treat all cars placed for railroad 
fuel as assigned cars and not to assign such 
cars for their own fuel and fail to count them 
against the mine’s distributive share unless 
the entire output of such mine is taken by 
the carrier in question for a period of not less 
than six consecutive months. 


Open Top Storage Charges. 

The Commission granted authority to the 
carriers to publish in their tariffs emergency 
penalty storage charges for detention of all 
open-top cars and all cars loaded with coal or 
coke. Several of the carriers authorized the 
publication of a storage charge of $10 per 
ear per day, and this publication, after being 
made by J, BE. Fairbanks, agent for the car- 
riers, Was suspended by the Commission un- 


til it could investigate the reasonableness 
thereof. Meanwhile other carriers indi- 


vidually did file a similar penalty tariff, and 
these tariffs, in many instances, were allowed 
to go into effect and remained in effect for a 
short time until the carriers had an oppor- 
tunity to cancel them out. It is thus evident 
that many carriers were obliged to collect 
this penalty charge, while others were pre- 
vented from collecting it by the Commission's 
suspension. In order to relieve that situation 
the Commission has now authorized all car- 
riers who collected this charge to refund it 
to the shippers. 


Express Rates. 


The Commission considered the general 
needs of the American Railway Express Co.,. 
and, following the railroad advance, allowed 
Shortly 


thereafter the Railroad Labor Board awarded 


the express companies an increase. 


a substantial increase to the employes of the 
express companies, and a request was made 
of the Commission for an additional 15 per 
cent. increase in rates. The Commission has 
decided to allow the express company an ad- 
ditional 13.5 per cent. to take care of this 
advance in wages, making a total increase in 
express rates of 26 per cent. 
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METALS, OIL, COAL BUSINESS 
REVIEWED BY U. S. 


Business in the metal lines and oil trade is 
good, and promises to continue satisfactory, 


along with activities in other branches of 
American industry, according to the monthly 
report of the Statistics and 
Standards of the United States Chamber of 


Commerce, made public at the end of Sep- 


Committee on 


tember. 


The report contains the following: 

“In Wyoming and California the oil busi- 
hess is good, and it varies from fair to good 
throughout the entire country. Prices are 
high, production still keeps up, and there is 
a world-wide demand which seems difficult to 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 
THE ACT OF 

Of THE MINING CoNGrRESS 

monthly at Washington, D. 
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satisfy. The only fly in the ointment is the 
absence of ‘wildeatting’ because of contraction 
of credit by the banks, with consequent slump 
in the demand for those commodities and sup- 
plies which this form of development and ad- 
venture demands. This is felt particularly in 
Texas, where wildcatting was the most en- 
gaging of pursuits, with all sorts of possibili- 
ties in both directions. 

“Coal mining in the great plains States is in 
its usual condition of few days (of work) and 
full of troubles. In some localities it is better 
where mines have resumed operations. But 
too often there is the wearisome story of con- 
stant and apparently unnecessary strikes. 
Meanwhile, iron mining in Michigan and Wis- 
consin is well employed. The Central West, 
between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes, 


the Mississippi River and the Alleghenies, is 
in most excellent shape on the whole. 
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ARIZONA CHAPTER MEETS. 

Mine managers from all over Arizona gath- 
ered in Tucson on September 13 for the an- 
nual meeting of the Arizona Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress, according to the 
report printed by the Tucson Citizen. The 
sessions executive, held at 
the Santa Rita Hotel. 


were and were 


The following were in attendance: Norman 
Carmichael. governor of the Arizona Chapter, 
and general manager of the Arizona Copper 
Co., Clifton: J. BE. Curry of Warren, secretary 
of the Arizona Chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress: P. G, Beckett of Douglas, gen 
eral manager of the Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion: Louis S Cates, general manager of the 
Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake City; Capt. J. 1. 
Hodgson, former governor of the Arizona 
Chapter, now general manager of the Morenci 
Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corporation; W. G. Me- 
bride of Globe, general manager of the Old Do- 
minion Mining Co.; F. A. Woodward of Globe, 
general manager of the Iron Cap Copper Co. : 
Robert Tally of Jerome, general manager of 
the Consolidated Arizona Smelting & Re- 
tining Co.. Humbolt;: T. H. O’Brien, general 
manager of the Inspiration Consolidated Cop- 
per Co.: Col. John C. Greenway of Warren, 
general manager of the C. & A. Mining Co.: 
W. F. MeGlennan, general manager of the 
Miami Copper Co.; Harry A. Clark of Doug- 
las. superintendent of the C. & A, Smelter: 


Julius Kruttschnitt. Jr... of Tucson, south- 
western representative of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co.; Col. Stout of 
Douglas, general manager of the Copper 


Queen Smelter: Michael Curley of Ajo, gen- 
eral manager of New Cornelia Copper Co. ; 
W. S. Boyd of Ray, general manager of the 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co.; W. C. Brown- 
ing of Superior, general manager of Magma 
Copper Co. and Patagonia Superior Copper 
Co.; Dr. L. D. Ricketts of Warren, geologist 
and consulting engineer; T. Evans, general 
manager of the Cananea Copper Co., Can- 
anea, and T. MeGrath, auditor for Denn 
Arizona and Shattuck Arizona, Bisbee. 


BENSON ASKS SUPPORT FOR 
U. S. INSURANCE SYNDICATES 


Disappointed at the character of support 
given by owners of American merchant vessels 
to recently organized American marine insur- 
ance Chairman Benson of the 
Shipping Board has appealed to them to adopt 
a more friendly attitude. He characterizes 
the prevailing American attitude as thought- 
less, and asks that preference be shown the 
American companies. 


syndicates, 
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GLOBE-MIAMI DISTRICT WILL 
GIVE SAFETY-FIRST PROGRAM 
A Safety-First program will be given at 
Globe, Ariz., during the week of October 10-16 
by the Globe-Miami District Mine Rescue and 
First Aid Association, of which Orr Woodburn 
is director. The event has been extensively 
The program will include the 
issuance of proclamations by the mayors of all 
cities within the district ; four-minute talks by 
teachers to the pupils of all schools within the 
district ; four-minute talks in the theaters and 
to the men working in the mines; publie ad- 
dresses by capable speakers; safety first dis- 
plays in store windows ; competitive essays by 
school children, and the display of safety-first 
placards all over the district. The United 
States Bureau of Mines will co-operate by 
sending a mine rescue car to Globe for the 
week. 


advertised. 


The committee in charge consists of: P. L, 
Marston, International Smelting Co.: G. II. 
Ruggles, Inspiration concentrator ; R. T. Mur- 
rill, Inspiration mine; A. J. Davey, Miami 
Copper Co.: Albert Tallon, Old Dominion Co. 
mine: E. G. Deane, Superior & Boston Copper 
Co.: C. E. Lees, Iron Cap Copper Co.; W. G. 


Finch, Tron Cap Copper Co.; C. L. Conway, 
Arizona Commercial Mining Co., and Orr 


Woodburn, chairman, mine rescue station. 


OWNERSHIP OF BOLIVIAN TIN 
MINES PASSES TO AMERICANS 
Guggenheim interests have acquired a group 
of tin mines in the Province of Inquisivi, De- 
partment of La Paz, Bolivia, and are now 
making elaborate preparations for their devel- 
opment, according to the report of Trade Com- 
missioner W. L. Schurz. Among other im- 
provements contemplated is the installation of 
a smelter plant at the mines. The practica- 
bility of electric smelters is one of the impor- 
tant factors being considered. 
To July 1 six mines had been acquired—the 
*acuni, Huanchaca, Caracoles, Bengala, Salva- 
dora and Bonaparte. The first three form a 
single group and the latter three are situated 
several miles away. All are situated high in 
the Andes, the Caracoles mines being 18,000 
feet above sea level. Titles have been secured 
to about 5800 hectares, and petitions have 
been filed for about 3000 additional hectares. 
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The question of whether industry 
shall favor the closed or open shop is a 
question that is being widely discussed. 
In advocating the open-shop movement, 
W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, said: 


“Labor broke faith with capital during 
the war and so unionized industry that 
the closed shop has become a national 
menace. 

“Before the war the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was organized for train service only, 
and.at present the entire system is labor- 
ruled by the closed shop in its most 
virulent form. The closed shop is in- 
volved. and that means the nationaliza- 
tion of one of the great industries of this 
country, and this the country cannot af- 
ford if it wants low rates, efficient service 
and efficient operation, It will only be 
a question of time when the same attack 
will be made on every other industry in 
this country. ; 

“In accordance with pre-war agreement 
the Pennsylvania Railroad held to the 
agreement not to institute any aggressive 
campaign, an agreement which labor 
flagrantly violated. Threatened strikes 
in order to force railroads to accept na- 
tional agreements were common, and 
were only one of several forms of pres- 
sure brought to bear by labor organiza- 
tions, An economic strike will be used 
to force the acceptance of labor demands 
unless decisive action is taken.” 

Along this same line, “Industrial De- 
mocracy,” is a question of relative im- 
portance. There is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of industrial 
democracy. The vital question, of 
course, is its practicability. R. L. 
Clausen of Deere & Co., Moline, IL, at 
a recent convention of the National 
Metal Trades’ Association, expressed 


some interesting views upon this im- 
portant subject, which have been 
reprinted by “The Employer.” Mr. 
Clausen says: 


“We have heard a great deal in the 
last year and a half of ‘new freedom’ 
and the ‘new era,’ about industrial democ- 
racy. An implication has been spread 
over the country that because we have 
had a world war all previous industrial 
relations are, in some manner, wrong; 
that we must change them: that our so- 
cial fabric and our institutions are 
wrong and must be reversed: that we 
must discard the known and enter into 
the untried and the unknown: in some 
vague way we must reverse everything, 
and in some way outside of himself the 
worker should get more and do less, 

“Now, what are the facts? What is 
wrong? What does collective bargain- 
ing and shop representation gain? Why 
not continue to advance as we have been 
advancing industrially for the last fifty 
or one hundred years? Theory, no matter 
what it may be, cannot supplant the eco- 
nomic law. Human nature, our best edu- 
cators and thinkers tell us, does not 
change. If this is a fact, is it not wise 
to hold fast to the known and experiment 
very carefully with the unknown? Na- 
ture wrote the first constitution. and so 
far as we know there is no one yet who 
has been able to violate it with impunity. 
The only way to meet discontent is to 
direct it into hopeful channels. Labor 
and not capital supplies the managers 
of industry. ‘There are two ways open 
to the workman of today: he can save 
his money and become a capitalist, or he 
can study and learn and become a man- 
ager; those two ways in this century are 
open to everybody. 

“It has been said in the past and is 
now claimed by many people that col- 
lective action has been responsible for 
the advance of the working man. for the 
improvement of his condition. I would 
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like to take the opposite position on that 
point. It is not high wages or the other 
concessions of one kind or another that 
have improved the condition of the work- 
man: the thing that improves his condi- 
tion is the invention and introduction 
and development of high-class machinery 
and the introduction and use of power— 
horse-power, steam power or electric 
power in place of man-power. The col- 
lective action of employes, wherever it 
may have been installed, has actually 
acted as a brake upon the progress of 
American industry because it restricted 
the output of goods and increased the 
cost of production. Collective bargaining 
and shop representation is entirely in 
. line with the movement and spirit that 
has been extending through the country 
in the direction of direct government; 
that is, the referendum and recall, the 
socialism of industry, the Government 
ownership of railroads, and a great many 
other things that are being propounded 
and advocated, even by men who ought 
to know better. This country has the 
greatest per capita wealth of any coun- 
try in the world: the people are better 
off ; they have more of those things which 
they want or think they want; they have 
one automobile for every six people in 
: Iowa today, and there is going to be one 
ss for every four later on. We have reached 
; this standard by maintaining individual 
initiatite and indivdual bargaining in in- 
i dustry. It is my belief that if you are 
; going to try to do something for the 
workman, you ought to pick out first 
the kind of a man you are going to do 
something for; you cught to pick out a 
good citizen, and then don’t do anything 
for him, but help him to do something 
for himself. We have too much of this 

doing for men in this country. 

“What the workmen in this country 
want is recognition of the individual, not 
mass recognition. Collective bargaining 
and shop representation is nothing more 
than mass recognition, and it is not going 
to satisfy the man. What he wants is 
individual recognition, and there is only 

. one Way to get it, and that is to do busi- 
ness with men individually, Do not for- 
get that 97 per cent. of all institutions 
in this country have less than 250 men: 
certainly no one will sanely propose shop 
representation or collective bargaining 
where the owner and manager can know 
every man by his first name, I think 
that even in the large shop you are not 
going to satisfy the man by mass recogni- 
tion: he wants recognition of the indi- 
vidual: he wants to feel that he is a 
humanthinking individual entity; he 
does not want somebody else making his 
bargains for him, and you cannot pro 
mote the spirit of individual ambition or 
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individual initiative or maintain the 
progress of the country and keep this 
country by such mass recognition.” 


The repudiation by the anthracite 
mine-workers of the award of President 
Wilson’s Arbitration Commission after 
they had agreed to be bound by its de- 
cision has called forth condemnation 
from the public at large. President 
E. E. Loomis of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co.. commenting upon this situation, 
said: 

“This action emphasizes the futility 
of collective bargaining with unions 
about which there has been so much talk. 
It is one more demonstration—and we 
have had a number recently—of labor 
not making contracts in good faith, and 
of leaders who do not lead, but trail. We 
are constantly being urged to put our | 
whole faith in the unions, give them the 
closed shop, etc., and then we are treated 
to such outrageous violations of agree- 
ments as in the present instance.” 


The question of how we shall reduce 
taxation and at the same time meet the 
enormous obligations of this country 
on account of the World War is being 
met with helpful sugestions from the 
thoughtful people of the nation. 

J. W. Harriman, president of the 
Harriman National Bank, in a recent 
issue in Magazine of Wall Street, says: 

“The Great War left us a debt of ap- 
proximately $26,000,000,000, Sixteen of 
these we used up in our own efforts to- 
ward winning it, and about $10,000,000,- 


oO on account of the advance to our 
Allies for the same purpose. This latter 
is represented by ambassadors’ notes 


without maturity and carries interest at 
> per cent. This interest item has re- 
cently dragged and been added to the 
principal until the accumulation is now 
about equal to the amount limited by act 
of Congress. The interest for this Allied 
debt of $10,000,000,000 was raised through 
taxation. When the armistice came many 
of the taxpayers began to look forward 
to a reduction in taxes. The ambassa- 
dors’ notes, however, still remain dor- 
mant—without maturity—in the archives 
of our Treasury Department, Moreover, 
no interest has been paid by our Allies 
to offset the interest which has to be met 
on the bonds that were issued for the 
purpose of assisting them in their crisis. 
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Our taxation has increased with but little 
promise of reduction. A conference 
should be called and a suggestion made 
to those countries that their debt be 
funded and, in lieu of the ambassadors’ 
notes, a joint obligation be given us cov- 
ering a period of years and drawing an 
attractive rate of interest. The obliga- 
tion thus agreed upon and endorsed by 
the United States could then be ex- 
changed for the outstanding Liberty and 
Victory bonds and offered to the Ameri- 
can investing public bearing a_ higher 
rate of interest than these. The condi- 
tion of the Federal Banks today shows a 
congestion due largely to these Liberty 
bonds being lodged with the banks by 
the member banks, The liquidation of 
this congestion and a consequent im- 
provement in the Federal Banks’ condi- 
tion would bring about a release of 
credits, which would have a most healthy 
effect on our commercial and mereantile 
enterprises, And the making a live asset 
of the ambassadors’ notes by the substi- 
tution for them of a new joint Allied 
obligation would, through the interest 
the new obligation would bear, offset a 
like amount of interest which the tax- 
payers have had to pay, and correspond- 
ingly reduce taxes for a like amount, or 
upon almost half of our war debt.” 


Along the same line, E. J. McCone 
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a reply to Mr. Gompers’ attack on the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
for advocating the open shop, refuses 
to admit that Mr. Gompers or the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor represents the 
majority of American workers, and con- 
tends that the workers in the majority 
are, in reality, for the open shop. 


“Mr. Gompers assumes, first, tiat he, 
as president of the American Federation 
of Labor, represents and speaks for the 
workingmen of the United States, and, 
second, that all employers are only think- 
ing of themselves in approaching ques- 
tions relating to labor. There is not the 
slightest foundation for either assump- 
tion. The American public knows that 
the Federation represents only a small 
majority of the workingmen, and many 
of this number are aliens without the 
suffrage. 

“Some months ago a committee of men 
from one of the plants I represent came 
to me with the complaint that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was turning the 
public against the workingman, and that 
they felt it was time for the employers 
of non-union labor to defend them and 
act as their spokesman. I sought their 
reasons for opposition to the union, which 
were that they strongly objected to the 
tyranny and selfishness of the labor union 
leaders. They objected to being put upon 


statement before the Rotary Club of 
New York on the subject of “The Closed 
Shop Press,” saying that: 


“Organized labor has exercised a strict 
censorship over the American press since 
July 1, 1917. I am prepared to subscribe 
$10,000 to the disabled soldiers’ fund if 
anybody present at the luncheon will 
point out an American newspaper that 
has editorially commended the open shop 
and opposed the closed shop since July 
1, 117. | have not an exaggerated opin- 
ion of my own importance nor the im- 
portance of the question in hand, but 
Samuel Gompers, president of the A. F. 
of I., has characterized my work by say- 
ing: ‘All of the MeCones this side of 
hell will never take the closed shop away 
from organized labor.’ 1 believe that the 
reason that the Senate Sub-Committee 
refused to act upon the charges made 
Was that this is a campaign year, and 
neither party can afford to take chances, 
but I believe that Senate investigations 
will be forthcoming next year.” 


C. Wilbur Miller, president of the 


Davison Chemical Co. of Baltimore, in 


the same level of less efficient or more 
indolent men. ‘They were indignant at 
the strife and hard feeling being stirred 
up between employer and employe and 
the general branding of the employer as 
a scoundrel and discredited person. They 
knew most employers were once laboring 
men and they hoped to be themselves or 
were educating their children to be em- 
ployers and had no intention of tearing 
down their goal. They felt the contact 
with the employer direct was more satis- 
factory and brought quicker and better 
results than through a medium which 
considered its own ends first and the men 
second, that men out of the union got 
better wages and were much more con- 
tented, 

“The majority of workingmen, the 
majority of employers, the majority of 
salaried men, the majerity of professional 
men, and, I believe, the majority of union 
laboring men, if they speak their minds, 
believe in the open shop.” 


Soviet Russia took the lead in demen- 


strating to the world how futile the 
Bolshevist plan of control is. Italy 
new comes to the front with as perti- 
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nent an example. The New York Even- 
ing Mail, in an editorial upon the Bol- 
shevist’s seizure of a large number of 
factories in Italy, has the following to 


say: 
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Boston has an optimistic view of the 
present situation and says: 


“Evidences are accumulating fast that 
We have seen the worst of the money 


“One of the spots where the Bolshevist 
shoe pinches the hardest is. revealed by 
the news from Italy that the workmen 
who have seized a large number of fac- 
tories with the intention of running them 
on Bolshevik lines have had to kidnap 
experts and imprison them in the works 
to keep them going. 

“It has taken the would-be Bolshevists 
of Italy only a few days to discover that 
it takes something more than muscles to 
carry on organized industry or productive 
industry of any sort. Like their brothers 
of Russia, they inaugurated their cam- 
paign of workmen’s control of industrial 
establishments on the gay assumption 
that the workmen would furnish all the 
expert talent that would be needed. 

“The shrinkage in production and em- 
ployment by 30 per cent. in a few days 
has shown these queer ‘idealists’ that an 
industry must have managers, and that 
the workers cannot supply that need from 
their own ranks. But as the experts de- 
clined to return to the factories volun- 
tarily. the embryo ‘Reds’ have resorted 
to the method of abducting the managers 
and making them manage, willy-nilly. 

“The desperate hunt for experts by the 
Italian seizers of private property con- 
stitutes an important confession of the 
essential weakness of the entire Bolshe- 
vist industrial and political theory. 

“And vet thousands of American work- 
men. presumably more enlightened and 
certainly far better treated than their 
brothers of Italy and of Russia, have 
plainly revealed similar short-sighted- 
ness and fatuity. 

“In attempting to dictate to managers 
just how they shall manage—and to dic- 
tate in defiance of all economic laws—the 
radicals in the ranks of American labor 
are marching on the path that has led to 
failure and disaster in both Italy and 

tussia. 

“There is little difference between the 
Italian process of kidnapping a manager 
and making him manage and the radical 
Americans’ method of tving 4a manager's 
hands by all sorts of restrictions and still 
expecting him to manage.” 


In these days of pessimistic expres- 
sion it is good to occasionally find a 


man Who sees the light and is not afraid 
to point it out. James J. Phelan of 


situation, and that within 30 to 60 days 
considerable money on time will be ob- 
tainable. Of course, rates won't go off 
much on time money for perhaps several 
months, with the picking up of general 
business all over the country, and the 
signs are that this has already started. 
Commercial demands will increase, but 
not. in my opinion, to the extent that 
they would absorb all that will be seeking 
employment after the crop-moving period 
has passed. 

“I know it isn’t fashionable to say so 
just now, but personally, I am looking 
forward to a big business in this coun- 
try next year. If my conclusion in this 
respect is going to prove correct, I would 
naturally expect the stock market to be- 
gin discounting it to some extent before 
many weeks, 

“Generally speaking, I think the se- 
curity market as a whole, especially in- 
vestments, has about seen bottom for a 


long time to come.” 


Guy Morrison Walker, in a letter to 
the Wall) Street Journal, protests 
against the attitude of the newspapers 
of the country concerning the railroad 
question. He has written the Journal 
protesting vigorously against its state- 
ment that private ownership and opera- 
tion of railroads is on trial. He says: 


“There is private ownership because 
the Government cannot buy and the poli- 
ticians dare not confiscate, but there is 
not even a semblance of private operation. 
You have compelled the owners of the 
railroads to deal with bandit labor 
unions: you have forced them to pay 
wages that bear no relation whatever to 
valne of the services rendered, or current 
wages in other lines. You deny to the 
owners and operators the right to charge 
what railroad service costs under these 
blackmailing conditions and then pretend 
that railroad credit has been destroyed 
by the crimes and mismanagement of the 
private owners, 


“The truth is that you are unwilling to 
let the private owners show what they 
ean do by private operation, because if 
they had a chance they would show up 
the whole bunch of lawmakers, reform- 
ers and pseudo-economists by furnishing 
such excellent service at about half the 
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present cost that all these demagogues 
would lose their jobs and their standing 
forever. 

“What the railroads of the United 
States need is not an increase in rates, 
but relief from regulation by the igno- 
rant, incompetent and irresponsible. Re- 
strictive legislation is what has ruined 
our railroad systems and destroyed the 
efficiency that formerly prevailed in the 
transportation business. 

“How can you pretend there is private 
operation of railroads when one Govern- 
ment commission imposes the wage scale 
on the railroads regardless of whether 
they can afford to pay it, and another 
Government commission regulates their 
rates and denies them the right to charge 
what the service costs, and then appro- 
priate from other Government revenues 
raised by general taxation a sum suffi- 
cient to make up the deficit and to guar- 
antee a certain percentage of income on 
the capital investment in railroads? 


REDUCTION SHOWN IN 1919 _ 
GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT 


According to final figures of the Bureau of 
the Mint and the Geological Survey, the gold 
output of the country in 1919 showed a redue- 
tion of $8,813,300 silver production 
showed a falling off of 11,127,694 fine ounces. 
The final report for the year, by States, fol- 
lows: 


State or Territory. 


Fine Ounces. 
Alaska . 


“When the Government assumes or 
guarantees such a return on their invest- 
ment to the owners and operators of a 
property, it relieves them of all responsi- 
bility for successful or economical opera- 
ation, and, what is more serious, it robs 
the operators and owners of all incentive 
for careful and economical operation. 

“It is useless to pretend that the rail- 
road situation can ever be better or re- 
stored to efficiency until the whole present 
system is repudiated and thrown over 
and we have really private ownership on 
an economic basis. 

“The recent raise in rates will cause 
an additional falling off in revenue traf- 
fice as did the previous raise in rates, 
while in the face of rising transportation 
costs the business of the country is bound 
to go backwards and languish. 

“The only hope for returning prosperity 
lies in release from regulation. the re- 
turn to economic operation and the steady 
reduction of railroad rates.” 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK ON ALLOYS 

The Bureau of Mines has entered into a 
co-operative agreement with the Wellsbach 
Company to study various alloys, particularly 
those containing cerium. The co-operative 
agreement with the Vanadium Corporation, 
which also covers work on alloys, is proceed- 
ing. 


Value. Fine ounces. Value. 

$9,963,500 690.171 $773,790 
222,965 4,609,100 5,702,911 

841,688 17,398,200 1.153.614 1.293.051 
14 300 TH 85.176 
116.918 2.416.900 15,012,278 16,826,790 
28,319 DS5,400 SOLS21 94.781 
Philippine Islands............ 41,119 850,000 15,715 17.614 
11,486 236400 258,270 289,487 
14 B00 300 336 
2.918.028 


56,082 445 $03,533,652 


$60,333,400 
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THIS BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 
SAVES TIME, MONEY, TROUBLE 
A simplified semi-monthly statement which 
eliminates the daily payroll and saves time, 
money and temper has been put into use by 
the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., whose offices 
The 
which is printed in duplicate, is shown below. 


are in Charleston, W. Va. statement, 


Instead of making up a daily payroll, the 
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Raleigh-Wyoming company enters all debits 
and credits to each employe on one of these 
At the 
end of the period the original is handed to 


sheets direct, making a carbon copy. 


the employe and the duplicate retained by the 
company and used for making up the payroll 
summary. 

Under the head of earnings are four col- 


umns. They permit the bookkeeper to show 


sm RALEIGH-WYOMING COAL CO, 

BARNINGS _EDUCTIONS 
= Items Rate Amount Items Amount || F 
\ 
i. _ _Coal _ |, Store Orders i 

Balance Due 


__Derais oF Depuctions AND RATES: 


Pay Rell No.......... 


t 


Pay Check No............ 


- 
ab 
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4 
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four different rates without making cross- 
entries. 

The statement is 8% inches deep by 7 
inches wide. The perforated portion at the 


No. 


Witness 


On payday the employe, after receiving his 
statement, detaches the receipt, signs it and 
exchanges it at the mine office for his pay 
check. 


The chief advantages arising from the use 
of this statement are the elimination of dupli- 
cation by transcribing and the receipt by the 
employe of a detailed statement for-each day's 
transactions. Actual usage has demonstrated 
that the latter feature prevents many dis- 
putes. Belief that he has been overcharged 


BOOK REVIEW. 


“THE OW SHALE INpuUstTRY.” by Victor C. 
Alderson. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York.—A volume prepared to meet the 
widespread demand for comprehensive infor- 
mation on the problem of retorting of oil from 
shale and the establishment of the ‘oil-shale 
industry on a permanent and profitable basis. 
which the author describes as “the great 
problem of this decade,” 


Dr. Alderson covers all phases of the oil- 
shale question—the history of the petroleum 
industry, the destined exhaustion of the pres- 
ent supply, the approach to the peak of pro- 
duction and the necessity for finding a petro- 
leum substitute, which necessity causes the 
investigator to turn a hopeful eye toward the 
limitless beds of oil-bearing shale. He treats 
of the nature, origin and distribution of shale, 
its history and the mining and retorting of 
oil therefrom: gives an account of experi- 
mental and research work, and discusses eco- 
nomic factors. 

Being the first American treatment of the 
subject, the book is prepared so as to inter- 
est investors, engineers and chemists. 


WESTERN LAND CLASSIFIED 


During August the Geological Survey classi- 
fied 151,000 acres of California and Wyoming 
land as within producing oil and gas struc- 
tures, 


bottom is two inches deep. Only the original 
sheet is perforated. This part of the state- 
ment is used as a receipt, the reverse side 
being printed as below: »* 


Received from the RALEIGH-WYOMING COAL CO. for services rendered 
due me as wages for the Half Month ending 


and underpaid is a grievance not at all un- 
common among coal-mine employes, but where 
they are able to trace down each day’s trans- 
actions they are less prone to impugn the 
company’s honesty. 

At Valier, where these statements are used, 
one man keeps the records for 650 employes, 
and the payroll is closed two days after the 
end of the pay period. 

The statements are kept on arch files, each 
file containing about 200 names. 


FUEL-LIGHT COST INCREASES 
DURING SEVEN YEARS LOWEST 
Cost of fuel and light increased less than 
that of food, clothing. furniture or miscel- 


. laneous articles of ordinary household con- 


sumption between 1913 and 1920, aceording to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The increases 
were as follows: 


Miscellaneous. ... .......... 101.4 per cent. 
Furniture and furnishings... 192.7 per cent. 


During this same period housing increased 
in cost only 34.9 per cent. The average total 
increase of all articles in these six classifica- 
tions from 1918 to June, 1920, was 116.5 per 
cent. The average increase for the six 
months’ period from December, 1919, to June, 
1920, was 8.6 per cent. 


CHANGES IN ALASKAN PORTS 


The President has issued an Executive 
order abolishing Sulzer. Alaska, as a port of 
entry and creating the new port of Craig, 
Alaska, these changes to be effective Novem- 
ber 1. 


= 
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OIL AND GAS PERMITS 


The following permits to prospect for oil 
and gas were issued by the General Land 
Office during September (figures indicate 
number of acres): 


Alaska. 


Juneau District—Alaska Oil Co., 2560; Ed- 
win Wentworth, 2560; Edwin Wentworth, 
2560; Earl C. Simmons, 1600. (All in the 
Cold Bay District, Alaska Peninsula.) 


Arizona. 


Phoenix District —Clayton C. Brooks, 1280; 
B. S. Reed, 1280; Edward Rucker, 2560; E. 
S. Wiatt, 2560; Albert M. Kring, 2560; R. L. 
Keith, 2560; Ben W. McCloskey, 2560; George 
J. Meiklejohn, 2560; Charles F. Edeler and 
George F. Felts, 2560; Forrest Bradfield and 
Heber A. Stewart, 2560; J. B. McNoughton, 
2560: Charles A. Hayes, 2560; Charles 8S. Os- 
borne, 2560. 


California. 


Visalia District.— Alden Eckles, 160; H. 
Widner, 320; E. D. Butts, 320; Eddystone Oil 
Corporation, 2040; Charles Britt, 160; Ellis 
Mallery, 640; J. H. Thornbur, 640; H. A. 
Kenney, 480. 

El Centro District—F. B. Ford and four 
others, 2560; C. C. Riggins, 640; S. A. Peel, 
640; C. Satterwhite, 1280; H. I. Reynolds, 
2560 ;. . 

Independence District.— Perey C. Heron, 
1280. 

San Francisco District—-Leon E. Norris, 
2400. 

Los Angeles District—Charles A. Purke, 
480; Fred H. Coble, 1120; Alice G. Howell, 
640; Cyrenius T. Farmilee, 640; J. Doan 
Carey, 640; Julia Taylor, 160; Chester S. 
Van Brundt, 160; Constance V. I. Perry, 
1920; Elizabeth Jackson, 1120; Louis C. Mas- 
ten, 320; Thomas Kennedy, 960; Herbert 8. 
Adair, 2560; Horace L. Brady, 600; C. A. Bar- 
low, 120; E. B. Hawley, 1960; C. O. Barker, 
1760; L. F. Flormann, 1280; L. M. Ryan, 160; 
Cc. D. Hamilton, 480; A. V. Hartley, 160; C. 
D. Hauverman, 640; Kern County Land Co., 
320; J. S. Law and C. O. Reid, 1280; D. B. 
Harris, 40; J. R. McCarthy, 160; Andrew 
Innes, 480; Cajon Oil & Gas Co., 2560; Daniel 
C. Kidder, 640; Robert Smart, 2560; Con- 
stantine M. Mooslin, 2240. 


Colorado. 


Pueblo District Otero Oil & Development 
Co., 2560; Nathaniel W. McConnel, 400; Mu- 
tual Oil & Development Co., 2400. 

Durango District—Arthur Eaton, 2400. 


Idaho. 

Boise District —C. U. Albin, 320. 

Hailey District—G. C. Bremer, 320; P. E. 
Watkins, 1280; H. C. Bowles, 1400; J. R. 
Fitzsimmons, 160; E. Drussel and two others, 
200: G. C. Brewer, 320; Ida H. Angel, 1155; 
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H. F. Crutchley, 1280; P. E. Watkins, 1280; 
W. J. Speckman, 1440; J. Peterson and three 
others, 2240; W. B. Silver, 2240; Clifton M. 
Perkins, 800; David L. McClung, 1200; Oasis 
Oil Co., 2560, 


Louisiana. 


Baton Rouge District. —W. R. Uollings- 
worth, 160; C. W. Hollingsworth, 160; Clyde 
Farr, 223. 


Montana. 


Great Falls Distriet.— FE. Paul Wymond, 
480; J. R. Villars, 280; Vir Willson. 560; Har- 
old Campbell, 1160; Otto Huber, 145; W. J. 
Hoague, 360. 

Lewistown District—Harrison Green, 320; 
S. S. Ford, 960; R. J. Gobban, 2080; A. M. 
Weirick, 480; Little Bear Petroleum <Associa- 
tion, 160; U. T. Campbell, 600; Julian A. Sut- 
ler, 320; Oiltana Petroleum Association No. 1, 
820; Great American Oil & Gas Co., 80; 
Jester Gandler, 200; Ernest W. Bean, 240: 
Box Elder Dome [Petroleum Association, 40 
and 93 (two permits). 

Billings District —Earle B. Patten, 960. 

Glasgow District.— A. Foster and J. F. 
Forbes, 320; F. R. Miller, 211; D. J. Clifford, 
480 and 480 (two permits). 

Miles City District—Sherman Hunt, 1440; 
R. J. Batt, 640; A. M. Brockway, 120; J. Row- 
land, 1800, 


Nevada. 


Carson City District—Thomas A. Massey, 
1920; Melvin A. Griffin, 1920; H. U. Nelson, 
1280; Crescent Oil Co., 640; Warren E. Lee, 
2560; George H. Noakes and others, 160; C. 
J. Corvin, 1280; E. G. Pearson, 1280; James 
Firton, 320; Martha Wilson, 2560; Fannie 
Wilson, 320; J. P. Branley, 320; Consolidated 
Oil & Potash Co., 320; Fallon Petroleum Oil 
Co., 40; E. B. Buckwalter, 1280; A. S. Pros- 
key, 1280; P. A. Cassus, 1280; W. B. Exline, 
1280; Joe York, 1280; Calivada Oil Co., 1280; 
L. L. Moody, 1440; T. J. D. Salter, 1760; H. 
C. Power, 2560; E. W. Robinson, 2560; D. J. 
Kinney, 2560; J. H. Yetter, 2560; Fallon Mo- 
doe Oil Co., 2560; W. E. Turley, 2560; J. E. 
Houser, 2560; C. B. Burr, 640; T. J. D. Satler, 
1760; H. U. MeNeil, 2560; J. E. Houser, 2560; 
Bernard Cox, 2560; D. D. Besse, 1280; Nor- 
man Merchant, 320; Louis O. Cannon, 1280; 
Robert O. Weed, 1280; J. M. Rice, 2560. 

Elko District—Elko Oil Corporation, 2575 
and 2560 (two permits); J. S. Gurney, 2560 
and 2560 (two permits). 


New Mexico. 


Roswell District—Martin Yates, Jr., and 
J. D. Atwood, 2560; Bryan McWhorter, 2560; 
k. W. Dobson, 2560; C. D. Bonney, 2500; L. 
B. Craig, 1680; Mary E. Yates and A. H. 
Rockfeller, 2560; National Exploration Co., 
2560. 

Fort Sumner District.— Fred I. Phelps, 
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2560; E. P. Arranet, 2560; Beulah Crow, 800; 
R. A. Archuletta, 2560. 

Las Cruces District—F. A. Hawley, 2560; 
R. T. Harding, 2560; F. F. Wileox, 2240; W. 
Hf. Loutz, 2240; J. N. Atkinson, 2560; J. 8. 
McClure, 1840; J. N. Bean, 1440; N. S. Daw- 
son, 1920: G. P. Loomis, 1360: C. R. Rottke, 
2560; H. P. Demand, 2560; Robert L. Howze, 
2500; W. B. Zimmerman, 2560; Ramen Mon- 
tinjo, 1920: A. Hl. Loomis, 2560; C. T. Guy, 
2560; N. C, Smith, 2200; F. N. Koester, 2560; 
HI. V. Cogswell, 2560; U. N. Peirce, 2560; John 
M. Bowman, 2560; R. H. Struegeon, 2560; 
Wesley J. White, 2560; S. -T. Barnhill, 2560; 
B. G. Dyne, 2560; J. C. Robbins, Jr., 2560; 
A. A. King. 2560; Frank Light, 1280; W. T. 
Cardwell, 1880; R. S. Clemons, 2560; C. O. 
Burch, 2560; W. A. Nugent, 2560; C. R. Gross, 
2560; C. M. Counts, 2560; O. M. Lee, 2560; 
G. Hl. Coykendall, 2560; J. H. Grant, 2560; 
Cc. H. Unger, 2560; Lewis W. Carl, 1760; C. 
M. Nebeker, 2560; Paul Thomas, 2560; Fran- 
cis C. Holloway, 2560; P. M. Rigdon, 2560; 
Jornado Oil Co., 2560; Wheeler Shropshire, 
2560; John L. Dyer, 2560; D. R. Mapel, 2560; 
P. F. Weisenhorn, 1920, 

Sante Fe District—J, A. Lasater and John 
C. Herr, 2860 and 2460 (two permits). 


Oregon. 
Vale District —John C. Houston, 440. 


South Dakota. 
Rapid City District—V. M. Kirk. 40; S. R. 
Nixon, 160; Arthur Clark, 160. 
Utah. 
Salt Lake District—Il. N. Palsley, 960. 


Washington. 
Yakima District—S. FE. Goodwin, 480, 


Wyoming. 

Cheyenne District —N. R. Greenfield, 2400; 
Seminole Oil Co., 640. 

Buffalo District—ll. F. Kennedy, 640; 
Lloyd U. Wilson, 2560; Arthur U. Stevens 
and Burt Griggs, 2560; Simon Binswanger, 
649; Tlarry Levin, 1400, Wm. Edgar Downie, 
640; Paul Mass, 1749. 

Douglas District.—A. R, Stewart, 161; John 
Kk. Schuricht, 320; Elizabeth D. Lamb, 320. 

Lander District.— Brown and three 
others, 1160; J. D. Younger and one other, 
SSO; Clyde Brown, 480; Clarence A. Green, 
2560. 


“HISTORICALLY SPEAKING” 


Art and sentiment have combined to make 
“Tlistorically Speaking,” issued by the Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., a notable addi- 
tion to the commercial literature of America. 
The book has been issued to commemorate 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 


sary of the making of iron and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the making of manganese 
steel at Highbridge, N. J., where an appro- 
priate celebration was held on October 13, 
1917. 


A “veritable record, recast from the mold 
of time of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co..” beginning when Messrs. Allen and 
Turner, in 1742, started the business and 
employed Robert Taylor to manage the work 
for them, is given in the opening chapter by 
Knox Taylor, incumbent president of the 
organization. Between Robert Taylor and 
President Knox Taylor the business was 
managed by three other generations of Tay- 
lors—A. S. Taylor, L. H. Taylor and William 
J. Taylor. <A silhouette of Robert ‘Taylor, 
and pictures of the succeeding four genera- 
tions of Taylors, together with a photograph 
of Vice-President Percival Chrystie, another 
of the fifth generation, are shown. 


One of the striking features of the publi- 
cation is the insight it gives into the spirit 
of confidence and co-operation which has 
always obtained between the management of 
the company and its employes. Photographs 
are shown of 35 men who have been in the 
company’s service from 30 to more than 50 
years, the line, “Faithful Fulfillment,” ap- 
pearing at the top of each page. One who 
reads the lines of character and faithfulness, 
easily seen in their photographs. readily 
understands why President Knox Taylor, in 
his address at the celebration, could afford to 
Say: 


“We are, so far as I know, the oldest in 
our line, We are not the biggest—we have 
never aspired to be. With us it has not been 
auantity, but rather quality. We are not in 
the class of the big tonnage corporations: we 
are in a special class of our own, doing a 
special business requiring infinite care and 
detailed attention. Such work as ours is not 
accomplished by great masses of automatic 
machinery. We need tlte individual and in- 
telligent and resourceful worker. We need 
workers who take individual pride and in- 
terest in their jobs and the company as a 
whole. That’s the kind of business we do, 
and that’s the kind of employes we are— 
men and women both.” 

Faithfulness being a matter of reciprocity, 
the reader is not at all surprised to see, as 
the conclusion of the volume, a reproduction 
of a magnificent loving-cup, one of which was 
presented, during the celebration, to T. O. 
Aller, Adrew Apgar, William Burke and 
Jacob Struble, each of whom is the first of 
three generations, all of whom are still em- 
ployed by the company. 

“Historically Speaking” is valuable, not 
only as the history of an interesting firm, but 
because of its intrinsic literary worth, and 
also because of its exposition of the method 
of solving industrial relations. 
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NEITHER WORK NOR WELFARE : 
PROMOTED BY CLOSED SHOP 

The closed shop neither promotes efficiency 
nor elevates the character of workmen, ac- 
cording to the decision of a Wisconsin court 
in the case of A. J. Monday Company 
Automobile, ete., Workers of America, reported 
in 177 N. W. S67. The law involved in the 
case was Chapter 211 of the Acts of the Wis- 
consin Legislature of 1919, patterned after the 
Clayton Act. It provides that the State anti- 
trust laws shall not apply to labor unions, 
and, among other things, that no restraining 
order shall be issued growing out of disputes 
“eoncerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment” unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
property injury. 

In the case at issue the automobile employes 
struck to enforce a closed shop. There was 
no question of wages or hours involved. An 
injunction had been issued and the workers 
moved to vacate the order on the ground that 
it violated the Wisconsin statute above 
quoted. In declining to vacate the order the 
Court said: “It is a strike purely and simply 
for the closed shop. The closed shop does not 
aid the members of Local No. 25 


Vs, 


25 to become 
more skillful or efficient workers, to promote 
their general welfare, elevate their character, 
or to regulate their wages, hours or conditions 
of labor in any except an indirect and remote 
way.” 


BUREAU GIVES NEW NAMES TO 
MINE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
The Bureau of Mines has given new names 
to several of the mines experiment stations, 
designating each either by its geographical 
location or the particular work in which it 
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THOMAS GOES TO CHICAGO 


The Oil News carries the following item of 
interest to oil men: 


“J. Elmer Thomas, the well-known petro- 
leum geologist, has opened an office in 751 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. Mr. 
Thomas was graduated from the geological 
department of the University of Chicago in 
1912, after which he spent a year in mining 
geology in Mexico. Returning to the United 
States he entered petroleum geology, to which 
he had devoted his time ever since except 


during the war, when he was in the air 
service. He has been associated with the 


Chicago Oil Co., Colonel Getty’s Minnehoma 
Company, Sinclair and others, For the last 
fifteen months he has made San Antonio, Tex., 
his headquarters while investigating condi- 
tions and formations in Southwestern Texas. 
Mr. Thomas was the first president of the 
American Association of Geologists. He is 
especially interested in the increasing im- 
portance of Chicago as an oil center.” 


DULL HOME MARKET FORCES 
SALE OF VESSELS TO EUROPE 


The Shipping Board has authorized the sale 
to 
registry of 10 steel steamers of approximately 
3700 deadweight tons each, constructed on the 
Lakes by the American Shipbuilding 
This company built the vessels on its own 
account, and was unable to interest American 
purchasers. The vessels will go to France, 
Sweden, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, 
Italy, 
and dependencies, 


foreign persons and transfer to foreign 


Great 


Norway, 
Spain, Great Britain and its colonies 


The selling price will ap- 


; is engaged. Following is the way they will proximate S662.700 for each vessel, or $171 
be known hereafter: per deadweight ton. 
Location. Name, Work. 
Bartiesville, Okla... Petroleum Oil 

Minneapolis, Minn...North Central............ Utilization of low-grade iron ores. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......Pittsburgh ...............Mining; largely coal, electro-metallurgy. 
Reno, Nevada....... Rare and Precious Metals... Rare and precious metals, 

Seattle, Wash....... Ceramics; coal washing; electro-metallurgy. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Inter-Mountain ........... Low-grade lead and zine ores. 

Birmingham, Ala....Southern ......ccccccseees Iron and steel; coal; coke; by-products; bi- 

metallies. 

St. Louis, Mo........ Mississippi Valley.........Lead and zine, 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


In order to render more efficient service and 
to obtain close co-operation with their cus- 
tomers in Western New York, the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. has opened a new branch 
office in Buffalo at 1108 Marine Trust Build- 
ing, which will be in charge of Mr. H. W. 
Scott, formerly of the home office. Mr. Scott 
has had long and successful experience in 
sales and engineering work for the company, 
which especially fits him to take care of the 
constantly-growing demand for Jeffrey prod- 
ucts in his territory and render valuable as- 
sistance to clients in handling of problems 
covering elevating, conveying, crushing, pul- 
verizing, portable loading machinery, etc. 


Bulletin No, 2 has just been published by 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. This bul- 
letin covers a most complete line of steam 
hoists for all contracting purposes, such as 
building construction, steel work hgists, bridge 
erecting, pile driving, hoists for all types of 
derrick work, for handling self-filling grab 
buckets, coal tower hoists, shaft and tunnel 
work, quarrying and dredging. It is most 
complete and comprehensive. 


A booklet which the Chicago Belting Co. 
has just issued is an augmented reprint of 
that section of its new catalogue entitled 
“Practical Information.” So much of the effi- 
ciency which is to be attained by any belt used 
for the transmission of power is dependent 
upon the care which is given to that belt by 
the men in the shops that this bodklet has 
been issued for the education of the workmen. 
The issuance of this booklet for this purpose 
has met with a ready response from belt users 
all over the United States, and can be supplied 
in quantities from 8 to 100 copies each. 


Two very attractive catalogues have re- 
cently been issued by the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co. of Columbus, O.—General Cata- 
logue of Mine Locomotives No. 263 and Min- 
ing Machinery Catalogue No. 312. During the 
40 years which have elapsed since the. first 
mine locomotive was designed and completed 
Jeffrey engineers have made a special study 
of this character of equipment. The new 
Catalogue No. 265 carries very artistic illus- 
trations and full descriptions of the Jeffrey 
company’s line of mine locomotives and de- 
scribes fully its various electrical and me- 
chanical features. Catalogue No, 312 gives 
particular attention to the Jeffrey pivoted 
battery box, which makes motors accessible 
for inspection and oiling without removal of 
the ‘battery box, and illustrates and describes 
important features of Jeffrey storage battery 
locomotives for mining service. 


The development of pneumatic mining and 
quarrying tools has been so rapid and their 
performance latterly so efficient that it is but 
natural they should now be regarded as having 
reached such a state of perfection that radical 
changes or improvements are, generally speak- 
ing, no longer expected. 

And yet, notwithstanding this popular ne- 
tion, the Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing 
Co., which has for quite a number of years 
been in the forefront of rock drill progress, 
has recently developed a new type of light 
mining and quarrying drill which, it is 
claimed, marks an advance in the progress of 
air drill manufacture that has seldom, if ever, 
been equaled by any single achievement. 

This new type of drill is built in three 
models, known, respectively, as Models NA-90, 
NRW-93 and NRD-5; the first named being 
a “dry” auger drill, especially designed for 
work in coal, iron and other soft formations: 
the second, a combination “wet” and “dry” 
rock drill, efficiently serviceable in all kinds 
of rock and under all conditions, either above 
or below ground; and the last named, a “dry” 
rock drill particularly adapted to work in wet 
shafts or where out-of-door conditions prevail. 

All three drills are extremely light, so that 
they can be easily carried about, and each is - 
operated by one man alone. 

They are built throughout of the very best 
steels compounded and with the utmost pre- 
cision. 

While most Waugh drills are of the valve 
less type, the “Nineties” are equipped with an 
entirely new type of spool valve, having a 
positive section, which is said to be the hast 
word in simplicity and in efficiency as well. 

The rotation mechanism is of exceptionally 
strong design, in which stresses in both teeth 
and pawls are reduced to a minimum. 

Lubrication is effected by pulsations of air, 
which gradually feed the oil from a reservoir 
at the side of the cylinder into all parts of the 
machine. 

The manufacturers state that comparative 
tests conclusively prove these “Ninety” drills 
to be much superior, more powerful and more 
efficient, at all pressures, than other drills of 
their general type and weight, and express 
themselves as feeling gratified at being able to 
make such a substantial contribution to cost 
reduction and stimulation of production in 
mining and quarrying at a time when the 
eountry stands in greatest need of labor-say- 
ing improvements in machinery used in these 
industries. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DROP 


Exports in August were valued at $584,000,- 
000, a drop of $67,000,000 from $651,000,000 in 
July of this year and $62,000,000 less than 
the exports of $646,000,000 in August, 1919. 
Exports for the eight months ending with 
August were valued at $5,483,000,000, an in- 
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crease of $211,000,000 over the exports of 
$5,272,000,000 in the first eight months of 
1919. 


Imports in August were valued at $519,- 
000,000, a decrease of $18,000,000 from the 
amount of $537,000,000 in July, but $212,000,- 
000 more than the imports of $3807,000,000 in 
August, 1919, During the eight months end- 
ing with August of this year imports 
amounted to $4,000,000,000, an increase of 77 
per cent., or $1,738,000,000, over the imports 
of $2,202,000,000 in the same period of 1919. 


The excess of exports over imports was 
$65,000,000 in August. For the eight months’ 
period ending with August the excess of ex- 
ports was $1,483,000,000, 


Gold imports increased from $2,500,000 in 
August, 1919, to $15,400,000 in August, 1920, 
and for the eight months’ period from $55,- 
000,000 in 1919 to $160,000,000-in 1920, 


Gold exports in August were $25,000,000, 
compared with $45,000,000 a year ago, but for 
the eight months’ period increased from 
$197,000,000 in 1919 to $242,000,000 in 1920. 


Silver imports increased from $56,000,000 
in the eight months ending with August, 1919, 
to $67,000,000 in 1920, while the exports of 
silver for the same period show a decrease 
from $164,000,000 in 1919 to $92,000,000 in 
1920. 


REDUCTION IN METALS OUTPUT 
OF FOUR WESTERN STATES 


Advance figures on 1919 metal production 
in Washington, compared with 1918 produc- 
tion, prepared by C. N. Gerry of the United 
States Geological Survey, follow: 


Ore treated—1918, 138,911 short tons; 1919, 
100,879 tons; gold produced—1918, 14,737.88 
ounces; 1919, 12,232.20 ounces; silver pro- 
duced—1918, 310,093 ounces; 1919, 259,384 
ounces ; copper—1918, 1,922,406 pounds; 1919, 
1.676.576 pounds: lead—1918, 5,271,815 
pounds; 1919, 2.146.157 pounds; zinc—1918, 
38,873 pounds; 1919, blank; value of 1918 
production, $1,467,421; value of 1919 produc- 
tion, $968,961. There were 84 producers in 
Washington in 1918 and only 49 in 1919. 


Production figures for Idaho are also shown 
as follows: 


Ore treated—1918, 2,091,619 tons; 1919, 
1,457,395 tons; gold produced—1918, 33,998.72 
ounces; 1919, 34,502.89 ounces; silver pro- 
duced—1918, 9,172,340 ounces; 1919, 5,579,056 
ounces ; copper—1918, 6.533.888 pounds; 1919, 
3.122.763 pounds; lead—1918, 294,695,993 
pounds; 1919, 182,341,898 pounds; zinc re- 
covered—1918, 45,161,712 pounds; 1919, 15,- 
994,229 pounds; total value of 1918 produc- 
tion, $36,522,158; 1919, $18,374,315. There 
were 301 producers in Idaho in 1918 and only 
210 in 1919. 


Figures for Utah, prepared by V. C. Heikes 
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of the Geological Survey, follow: Ore 
treated—1918, 14,705,718 tons; 1919, 6,745,423 
tons; gold—1918, 142,666.10 ounces; 1919, 
104,464.41 ounces; silver—1918, 13,455,597 
ounces: 1919, 11,649,961 ounces; copper— 
1918, 227,169,630 pounds; 1919, 124,061,807 
pounds ; lead—1918, 167,008,224 pounds ; 1919, 
123,829,051 pounds; recoverable zine—1918, 
18,399,417 pounds; 1919, 4,431,024 pounds; 
total production value—1918, $86,047,597; 
1919, $45,169,328. There were 251 producers 
in Utah in 1918 and only 179 in 1919. 


Figures for Idaho, prepared by C. N. Gerry, 
follow: Ore treated—1918, 2,091,619 tons; 
1919, 1,457,395 tons; gold produced—1918, 
33,998.72 ounces ; 1919, 34,502.89 ounces; silver 
—1918, 9,172,340 ounces; 1919, 5,579,056 
ounces ; copper—1918, 6,533,888 pounds ; 1919, 
3,122,768 pounds; lead—1918, 294,695,993 
pounds ; 1919, 182,341,898 pounds; recoverable 
zinc—1918, 45,161,712 pounds; 1919, 15,994,- 
229 pounds; total value of production—1918, 
$36,522,158; 1919, $18,874,815. There were 
301 producers in Idaho in 1918 and only 210 
in 1919. 


OIL SHALE STATION DESIRED 
BY U. S. BUREAU OF MINES 


The Bureau of Mines is requesting from 
Congress an appropriation of $170,000 for the 
establishment of an oil shale station, the ap- 
propriation to cover the of grounds, 
laboratory and equipment. 


cost 


In referring to oil shale investigations re- 
cently, Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, said: “In the work on oil 
shale technology the Bureau has been much 
handicapped by lack of funds. However, two 
of its engineers have been able to give most 
of their time to investigations and experi- 
ments connected with this work. The oil 
shale industry is at present passing through 
a critical period. A relatively large amount 
of money has already been spent by private 
individuals in endeavors to determine the 
practical and commercial feasibility of re- 
torting oil from oil shales. However, the in- 
dustry is faced with a lack of essential funda- 
mental information which it is the province 
of a Government bureau to obtain. There are 
a multitude of technical problems which are 
yet to be solved. 


“The development of the oil shale industry 
must necessarily be a matter of years, not 
only because there must be built up a fund 
of technical knowledge and practical experi- 
ence, but because great amounts of capital 
and labor will be necessary before any con- 
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siderable proportion of our present and future 
oil needs can be supplied from our shales. 
There is no doubt but that the industry will 
be developed into one of the largest in the 
United States, and it is high time the Goy- 
ernment hasten this development by starting 
immediately the necessary preliminary in- 
vestigations.” 

The Bureau plans in case Congress makes 
the necessary appropriation to erect a one- 
unit Scotch retort, the design and operation 
of which is already well understood, to pro- 
vide a standard. By means of this standard 
retort it will be possible to compare various 
processes, various methods of retorting and 
various shales, one with another, respectively. 
Dr. Cottrell believes that this standardiza- 
tion will be invaluable and that it can best 
be done by a governmental agency. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION FOR YEAR 
NEARLY FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 


The total value of all minerals produced 
in the United States in 1919 was $4,653,700,- 
000, according to the United States Geological 
Survey, which has issued a preliminary sum- 
mary on “Mineral Resources of the United 
States in 1919.” 

The total was 16 per cent. less than that 
of 1918, Metal products decreased in value 
36 per cent. and mineral fuels and other non- 
metallic products fell off in value 3 per cent. 

jold, bound by a fixed price, while costs of 
mining continued to rise, declined greatly in 
output from dry or siliceous ores and from 
placers, and also as a by-product from ores 
of base metals, whose prices de¢reased. These 
conditions continued during the first half of 
1920, and in June, 1920, only 42 per cent. of 
the gold mines of the country were active. 

Silver output decreased 18 per cent. ‘Com- 
menting on prices, the report says the price 
of silver began to decline early in 1920, and 
by June was as low as S4 cents an ounce, 
“put it is expected that legislation fixing $1 
as the price at which silver mined and re- 
fined in the United States will be purchased 
by the Government will raise the general 
market price again.” 


Copper, lead and zine declined in output 
and in value, although the production of much 
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of the lead ore was favored by its relatively 
high silver content. A poor demand for these 
metals has continued well into 1920. The 
pendency of a bill proposing a tariff on zine 
in the Senate is noted. 

Iron ore declined 13 per cent. and pig-iron 
21 per cent. in output, cwing to the poor de- 
mand for structural materials in the first 
part of 1919, but largely on account of the 
steel and coal strikes in the last part of the 
year, 

When war contracts were terminated man- 
ganese producers could find no market. Mar- 
kets for tungsten, chromium and other minor 
metals used for ferro-alloys were also insig- 
nificant, and the accumulated stock has 
brought production of these metals to a stand- 
still. 


War Minerals Situation. 
“Hope was expressed by some that en- 
larged production of at least a few of these 
war minerals might continue after the war,” 
says the Survey, “but overproduction and 
present lack of demand have reduced most of 
them to their pre-war status. Tariffs on some 
of the metals of the war minerals group have 
been proposed, but 
lished.” 


none have been estab- 

As to coal, the Survey shows the total out- 
put during the first half of 1920 has not been 
sufficient to meet present consumption and 
replenish stock depleted by the strike. 

Production of petroleum increased in 1919, 
but owing to greater consumption stocks were 
only slightly augmented, and prices of crude 
oil were considerably advanced, “Only cur- 
tailment in domestic usage and exports, while 
American interests do their share of develop- 
ment work in foreign oil fields, will enable us 
to maintain a supply sufficient for our most 
vital needs and to establish reserves sufficient 
for any considerable number of years. 

“The unsettled state of the mineral indus- 
tries in 1919 has shown no tendency to im- 
prove up to June, 1920,” the report concludes, 
“and with a political campaign beginning the 
prospects of stabilizing industry are none too 
bright. -With the exception of the war min- 
erals, most commodities are below normal in 
output. Marked increases in production are 
to be expected in 1921 and succeeding years 
until normal output is reached.” 
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MINING AND PETROLEUM DIGEST 


Industrial 


Every month the Financial World prints 
“Little Sermons on Economic Law,” being 
quotations from the works of famous econ- 


omists, The one which follows is especially 


pertinent: 


“The economists have clearly recognized 
and defined the rights of organized labor. 
The following concrete statement on the sub- 
ject was written by Dr. Walker fifty years 
ago, and is as sound today as when it was 
written: 

“The principal object of trades unions, 
generally, is the increase of wages. The dif- 
ferent trades often combine for this purpose, 
and endeavor to fix the rate at which they 
will work. This, it would seem, they have 
an undoubted right to do; whether it be good 
policy is another question. 

“‘Men may mutually agree, for example, 
that they will work ten hours per day, and 
will have two dollars per day as wages. All 
who voluntarily join such an agreement are 
in honor bound to keep it; and, if the asso- 
ciation binds itself to support those who are 
turned out of employment, it has also the un- 
doubted right so to do. 


“But, while all this is conceded, it does 
not follow that if a member violates the rules 
of the society his associates may inflict any 
punishment upon him for doing so, except 
such as the law of the land authorizes. A 
trades union has all the rights which each 
individual member has, and no more. Hence 
any attempt to inflict punishment upon such 
delinquent is as much an infringement of his 
rights, and of the laws of the country, as if 
it were done by an individual. 

“*Again: nor has a trades union any right 
whatever, moral or legal, to interfere in any 
manner with those of their craft who do not 
choose to enter into their association. If 
such persons prefer to work at a less rate 
of wages than that established in the tariff 
of the union rather than not work at all, they 
have the most unquestionable right to do so; 
and any attempt to prevent them by brute 
force is in infringement of personal rights 
which government is bound to resist to the 
utmost. Such an act is merely the act of a 
mob, and has no justification. Nay, more: 
under a free government, where these very 
men who have thus combined are citizens, 
with the right of suffrage, and, in common 
with others, elect those who enact the laws 
under which they live, any outrage of this 


kind is an overt act of moral treason against 
republican . institutions. It is a virtual 
declaration that these institutions have failed 
and must fail to give adequate protection, 
and therefore these aggrieved parties are 
obliged to resort to violence; in other words, 
to override the Government, the Constitution 
and the laws.’ ” 


Output and the Seven-Hour Day 


A comparative statement of great value 
on the relative advantages of long and short 
working days in different types of occupa- 
tions appears in the Colliery Guardian of 
London, England, in which not only the re- 
sults in England are named, but those arrived 
at by investigation in the United States, 
Switzerland, Germany and other countries: 


“The completion of a year’s working of the 
miners’ seven-hour day affords a fitting op- 
portunity for briefly reviewing the position 
as regards the influence of the shortened 
hours upon output. It is not yet possible to 
give complete figures, and the matter is com- 
plicated somewhat by the fact that during 
the last portion of the time a largely in- 
creased number of men have been employed 
in the mines. Practically it appears as if 
the estimate of 10 per cent. reduction in out- 
put, given in the Sankey report, would be 
approximately realized, It is not so certain, 
however, that the Sankey prediciton will be 
fulfilled in regard to the recovery of the pre- 
war output within two years. There is still 
a large amount of leeway to make up before 
we reach an annual output of 287,000,000 
tons, which represents the figure for 1913. 
The weekly shortage, measured by this stand- 
ard, is still 865,000 tons; and although the 
average output per man has lately shown 
signs of considerable improvement, the output 
per man per shift amounts only to between 
15 and 16 ewt., as compared with over a ton 
in pre-war days. 

“The effect of shorter hours of work, in 
fact, does not seem, as yet, to be producing 
the result that some optimists had predicted 
and others had hoped to reach. It would, 
however, be wrong to base any wide gen- 
éralization upon the figures hitherto avail- 
able. Whatever may be the ultimate effect 
of the shortened working day upon output, 
its influence cannot be accurately judged un- 
der existing circumstances. We are too near 
the great upheaval caused by the war and 
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its aftermath to expect that miners, any more 
than other workers, will forthwith resume 
their old efficiency. 


LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 


“In the meantime it is useful to follow the 
progress of events in other countries. There 
has lately been published in the United States 
a Research Report by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, reviewing the hours of 
work problem in five major industries. The 
general conclusion arrived at is that a short- 
er working day increases the efficiency of 
workers who are called upon to use intelli- 
gence at their occupation; but, where the out- 
put is mechanical and automatic, production 
is inversely proportional to the length of the 
working day. This is, of course, exactly what 
would be expected. The point is, to which of 
these categories does minning belong? It is 
not easy to answer this question because the 
output of a mine depends upon the co-ordina- 
tion of many kinds of labor, some of which 
requires the highest intelligence, while others 
are as purely mechanical as could well be 
found in auy occupation. It is this complex- 
ity of the labor factor in mines that makes 
it so difficult to apply general principles to 
its consideration. 

“The United States Health Service also has 
recently made some _ investigations from 
which it is concluded that an 8-hour shift is 
more profitable than a 10-hour shift, not only 
in respect of increased output. but also in the 
diminished accident rate, a fact which is held 
to prove the existence of a direct relation be- 
tween fatigue and risk. But unfortunately 
we cannot reason from this that a T-hour shift 
would be more advantageous than an 8-hour 
shift. The optimum conditions for different 
kinds of work remain still to be determined ; 
but although there are probably wide differ- 
ences not only in different occupations, but 
also in separate individuals, it should not be 
impossible ultimately to arrive at an average 
working day that would give satisfactory re- 
sults from any reasonable point of view.” 


High Average Daily Wage 


One often reads reports of high wages paid 
in isolated to individual miners for 
periods of one week or two weeks, or periods 
of high pay for a certain number of hours’ 
work. The following news item is of interest, 
in that it covers the average pay of miners 
in two mines of one company: 


cases 


“Pittsburgh, September 10.— During the 
last two weeks in August the average pay of 
miners in two of the many mines of the 
Bertha Coal Co. was $22 a day. 

“This is perhaps a record that has never 
been achieved at any coal mine in this coun- 
try, and shows the possibilities of miners 
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when an adequate car supply is available, 
based on the present scale of wages, the high- 
est in the history of the business in this 
country.” 


Labcr’s Share of Wealth 


Due to inaccuracies of labor exponents, we 
are often afflicted with the statement that 2 
per cent, of the population owns 90 per cent. 
of the wealth, which, of course, is a gross 
statistical error in that it omits the enumera- 
tion of all population under 21 years of age 
and omits the enumeration of wealth in small 


units. But it is usually an effective scare- 
head. An article in the Annalist puts both 


these shoes on the other feet by showing that 
labor is the holder of the nation’s wealth and 
income, and that the return to capital upon 
the wealth of the country is less than 5 per 
cent. and that wage-earners already receive 
more than SO per cent. of the produce of in- 
dustry : 


“The main conclusions of this paper are the 
following: The fixed wealth of the United 
States in 1916 was about $260,000,000,000, 
whereof about $30,000,000,000 was in stocks 
of goods and all the rest in real estate, rail- 
ways, ete. The population of the country 
was about 102,500,000 souls, of whom about 
41,000,000, men and women, were workers, 
about 14,000,000 of them being farmers. The 
total national produce was about 1,200,000,000 
tons of goods, worth from $45,000,000,000 to 
$50,000,000,000. Out of that produce a group 
of people aggregating a little more than 400,- 
000, who received incomes in excess of $3000 
and paid income taxes, got about $7,900,000,- 
000. Less than one-half of that was derived 
from investments and more than one-half 
came from the personal efforts of this class. 
Persons enjoying income of less than $3000 
received about 44 per cent. of the dividends 
paid by corporations, and a much larger pro- 
portion, perhaps 75 per cent., of the Govern- 
ment, State municipal and corporate interest 
payments. There remained from $23,000,000,- 
000, to $28,000,000,000 to be divided among 
27,000,000 non-agricultural workers, who re- 
ceived an average of somewhere between $855 
and $1040 each. Among the great classes of 
workers there is a wide difference in earnings. 
The farm-hand in 1916 averaged about $400, 
the factory worker $675, the steam railway 
man SSS6 and the metal miner $1250. Some 
classes probably averaged higher wages than 
the metal miner. 

CaPITAL’s SMALL SHARE 

“The purely capitalistic return, i. e., profits, 
interest and rent, upon the wealth of the 
country cannot be determined, but apparently 
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is only a small percentage, certainly less than 
5 per cent. on the fixed wealth. 

“Since 1916 the population of the United 
States has been increasing at the rate of 
about 1,700,000 per annum, but the aggregate 
production of goods has increased scarcely 
any. Out of the substantially stationary pro- 
duction much has been wasted in warfare and 
much has had to be supplied to the people of 
Europe. The quantity available per person 
in this country has therefore diminished. 
The talk about labor henceforth participating 
to a greater extent in the produce of industry 
is mostly nonsense, for labor already gets all 
that may be divided, and the only way it can 
get any more is to produce more. When labor 
thinks that it is getting more of the produce 
of industry by extortionate strikes, as a 
whole it is doing no such thing. The quan- 
tity of goods consumed by the 400,000 income 
taxpayers is relatively insignificant. What 
really happens is that one class of labor, in 
order selfishly to satisfy itself, diminishes the 
ability of other classes of labor to obtain their 
needful share of goods. Manifestly conditions 
that enable some wage-earners to bid shoes 
up to $12 per pair do not greatly trouble peo- 
ple in the tax-paying class, but do prevent 
many other wage-earners from having any 
shoes at all, or else having them at the ex- 
pense of something else.” 


WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


1912. 1916. 

Real estate.........  $110,676,333,071 (a) $150,000,000,000 
Live stock......... 6,238,338,985 7,235.000,00 
Farm implements. 1,368,224,548 (d) 1,675,000 005 
Manufacturing ma- 

chinery and tools 6,091,451,274 (e) §,000,000.000 
Railways .......... 16,148.532,502 (2) 20,500,000,000 


Trolley lines.. 4.596,563.292 (h) 5,000,000,000 


Teleg. & Telep.... 1,304.685.743 (h) —_1,500,000.000 
Pullman cars...... 123,362,701 (i) 130,000,000 
Canals ..........-.. g 2491197193 (3) "900,000,000 
Irrigation enter-” 

360,865,270 (i) 400,000,000 


Water works, pri- 
vately owned..... 290,000,000 (i) 300,000,000 
Light and power 

privately owned 2,098,613,122 (h) 4,500,000 
Furniture, car- 

riages, &c........ 8,463,216,222 (1) 9 220,000,000 


4,295,008,593 (m) 5,120,000.000 


Stocks of goods...  21,576,065,840 (n) 29,520,000,000 
Totals......... $187,739,021,090 $260,600,000,000 
Coal 


While it is not a development which will 
constitute a large permanent supply of coal, 
it is an interesting outgrowth of the recent 
relatively high prices that reclamation of 
coal lost in bunkering and lost cargoes is be- 
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ing attempted. The following from Sairards 
Journal tells of this process 


“The Argonaut Salvage Corporation has be- 
gun reclaiming coal from the bottom of Long 
Island Sound by means of a new invention, 
which is said to make such an operation com- 
mercially possible with coal selling at its 
present prices, The company’s vessel, the 
Reliance, recently steamed into Bridgeport 
harbor with 300 tons of bituminous aboard, 
which was recovered off Penfield Reef in 
about 60 feet of water. 

“Two other steamers will be put at work 
shortly, it is said, and they are expected to 
bring up about 2000 tons a day under favor- 
able conditions. The method of procedure is 
to locate a sunken barge and then remove as 
much of the cargo as is readily accessible. 
How long the vessel has been under water 
has a good deal to do with determining the 
amount of coal that can be recovered, for 
when a barge goes to pieces the cargo is apt 
to be washed away or mixed with mud and 
sand.” 


REASSURING FUEL FIGURES 


Statistics are usually alarming, but the 
following figures from the office of the Geo- 
logical Survey are reassuring to those who 
have feared a coal famine during the coming 
winter: 


“For four weeks in suecession the bitumi- 
nous output has exceeded 11,000,000 tons a 
week. The following figures show how the 
production has been running since the end of 
July and how it compares with the same 
period a year ago: 


tons.- 


Week ending— 1920. 1919. 
yi 11,089,000 10,675,000 
August 2B... 11,390,000 10,443,000 
September 4....... 11,051,000 9,651,000* 


*Five-day week. 


“Production of soft coal during the first 211 
working days of the last four years has been 
as follows: 1920, 358,464,000 tons ; 1919, 307,- 
364,000 tons; 1918, 398,981,000 tons; 1917, 
372,953,000 tons. The year 1920 is thus 
14,500,000 tons behind 1917 and 40,500,000 
tons behind 1918, but is over 51,000,000 tons 
ahead of 1919. 

“Production of beehive coke continued to 
decline during the week ending September 4. 
The total output is estimated at 395,000 tons, 
a decrease of 24,000 tons compared with the 
preceding week. Output in the Connellsville 
region, as reported by the Courier, declined 
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from 211,100 tons to 196.590 tons. Present 
rate of production is considerably less than 
last year at this time. In the corresponding 
week of 1919 the output for the country was 
448,000 tons. Total output since the first of 
the year shows an increase of 9 per cent. 
however.” 


NATION OVERCOMES CRISIS 


An article in the American Coal Journal 
quotes J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, in part as follows : 


“The nation is emerging from a crisis in 
its soft coal supply which, until the last few 
weeks, threatened its whole economic life. 
Only by bringing into play stupendous efforts 
on the part of the bituminous coal operators 
and the railroad executives, backed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has a dire 
emergency been met and an industrial calam- 
ity avoided. 

“As an outcome of these co-operative efforts 
between the operators and the railroads coal 
is now moving to the Northwest and to New 
England so as to meet an acute shortage 
which early in the summer menaced many 
public utilities and industrial plants in those 
territories, while also threatening a partial 
shutdown of industries generally throughout 
the country. This difficult undertaking, 
which called for an immediately augmented 
flow of cars to the mines as well as co-ordi- 
nated effort by the operators to see that cars 
at their disposal were expeditiously loaded 
and put under way to relieve the existing 
shortages, is achieving its object. The acute 
shortages at points served through the Great 
Lakes and New England, as well as ‘the rest 
of the country, are rapidly being made up. 

“The plain fact is,” said Mr. Morrow, “that 


a fuel administration could have accom- 
plished nothing in the existing emergency 


that the operators and railroads could not do 
themselves. Being entirely a matter of more 
cars at the mines and priority shipments to 
territories in most need of coal, it essentially 
was a thing for the operators and the rail- 
roads to handle. It did not take them long 
to find a way, and this done it was only a 
matter of putting the scheme into practical 
operation. 

“While the requirements of the Northwest 
and New England were the primary consider- 
ations, it was also comprehended that no coal 
should be taken from Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and similar territory 
to give coal to the Northwest and New Eng- 
land, but these sections must have all the coal 
they had been getting for their immediate 
needs and for a supply for next winter. 


MerGENCY Has BEEN MET 


“To handle the emergency the operators 
have been obliged to overcome a shortage in- 
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herited from the strike last winter. 
1 there was a shortage of 15,000,000 tons, 
which ordinarily would have been spread 
throughout the country in the hands of big 
and smaller consumers. This shortage, be- 
cause of unprecedented demands of great 
manufacturing plants and public utilities, 
grew until early in the summer it had reached 
25,000,000 tons. In June public utility plants 
in the great cities found themselves with 
stocks of coal to last only a week to ten days. 
Individual plants were in the same fix. The 
small consumer was unable to lay in his win- 
ter supply. 


On April 


“When the bituminous coal operators gath- 
ered in Washington in July to canvass the 
situation it was conservatively estimated that 
745,000,000 tons of coal must be shipped from 
the mines for the year ending April 1 next 
to meet requirements. 

“It was calculated in July that a weekly 
output of 12,000,000 tons up to December 1. 
as against a weekly average from April to 
July of 9,500,000 tons, was needed to eateh 
up with the deficiency and assure a supply to 
carry the country over next winter. ; 

“Ditticulty in getting ears back to the mines 
during the first two weeks after the North- 
western priority order went into effect on 
July 26 hindered the program. The last week 
in August, however, the railroads dumped 
1,278,065 tons of coal, or 78,065 more than 
the schedule requirement. 

“As to New England, the emergency has 
more than been met, Within ten days. after 
the New England priority went into effect the 
railroads touching the fields serving tidewater 
had carried out the weekly program calling 
for the 1,250,000 monthly tonnage by railroad 
and water, while the all-rail shipments had 
increased to a point to insure the successful 
operation of the whole New England program. 

“While much has been said of the advisa- 
bility of putting an embargo on overseas ex- 
ports of coal, the fact is that any such em- 
bargo would be highly impracticable. It has 
been demonstrated that by the use of the 
facilities for tidewater trans-shipment of coal 
to New England the needs of New England 
can be adequately met. The performance 
since the New England priority order went 
into effect has sufticiently demonstrated it.” 


Copper 


The growth of the demand for copper as an 
industrial metal is interestingly diseussed in 
the Financial World, from which the follow- 
ing excerpts have been made showing the 
earlier history of copper development. 


“About the time when Professor Agassiz. a 
noted Swiss geologist and professor of ge- 
ology and natural history at Harvard College, 
invested his savings and some of the savings 
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of the Shaw and Higginson families in some 
copper prospects in the forested wilds of 
northern Michigan, which later turned out to 
be the great Calumet & Hecla enterprises, the 
world was using copper metal chiefly for 
sheathing wooden-ship hulls, for making cop- 
per pots and kettles for household use, and 
for brass ware. 

“The battle between the ‘Monitor’ and the 
‘Merrimac’ apparently sealed the doom of the 
copper industry of Civil War times. It de- 
stroyed the wooden-ship building industry in 
the end, and with it, the old main use for 
copper metal. However, in the late sixties 
and early seventies, a new demand was cre- 
ated for copper metal on a larger scale, by 
the spread of the electric industries, begin- 
ning, so far as affects copper, with the spread 
of trans-Atlantic cables. 

“Professor Farraday had been for years 
showing British university sfudents freak ex- 
periments. With a strong ‘voltaic’ battery he 
sent a current through wire that made the 
wire white hot. He also showed how a coil 
of wire developed electricity when you spun 
it around a magnet. The telegraph and tele- 
phones were the first practical applications of 
electricity, Both were in existence during 
the Civil War on a small seale. 


BEGINNINGS OF INDUSTRY 


“The embroyonic growth of the electrical 
industries had developed such a demand for 
copper by the early eighties, that some Penn- 
sylvania and New York copper and metal 
merchants—Phelps-Dodge & Company—sent 
one of their technologists, the late James 
Douglas, to acquire and develop some copper 
mines of their own out West. This led to 
founding the copper industry at Bisbee and 
elsewhere in Arizona and in the Southwest. 
About 1883, the elder Hearst and Haggin and 
Marcus Daly, practical silver miners of Park 
City, Utah (Hearst and Haggin were among 
America’s foremost gold-silver mining mag- 
nates and financiers of those days with in- 
terests in Dakota. California, Mexico, ete.. 
chiefly gold mines), had become so impressed 
with the future of copper, that they decided 
to invest several millions in the old silver 
mines at, Butte, Mont. These particular sil- 
ver mines were interesting because the ore 
had enough copper by-product to make the by- 
product valuable. And so was founded the 
copper industry at Butte. Now the silver is 
the by-product! 

“In the early nineties, two new channels 
developed a mushroom expansion of the elec- 
trical industries. One was the electric trolley 
car which supplanted the old horse car and 
cable car in towns, and made possible inter- 
urban car lines. Secondly, came the whole- 
sale harnessing of water falls and long-dis- 
tance transmission of the water power in the 
form of electric current. Prodigious amounts 
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of heavy copper wire were required in these 
directions. 

“Between 1902 and 1906, Daniel Cowan 
Jackling developed a cheap mining method, 
and his mining-camp pal, the late Frank Jan- 
ney developed a cheap milling method. Jack- 
ling sueceeded in getting the Boston and New 
York bankers, Hayden, Stone & Company, to 
finance mines and mills, and the latter, about 
1908, succeeded in interesting the Guggen- 
heims in providing smelting facilities. Thus 
was born and developed the ‘porphyry copper’ 
mining business which now produces the bulk 
of the world’s copper metal. 


CONSUMPTION BELOW NOKMAL 


“In 1919, some 876,000,000 pounds refined 
copper were delivered to domestic consumers 
in United States, and 517,000,000 pounds ex- 
ported, according to the United States Geo- 
Jogical Survey. I estimate about 500,000,000 
pounds additional new production elsewhere 
that was consumed, and also an additional 
230,000,000 pounds of war ‘left-over’ copper 
that was consumed in 1919. This suggests a 
total actual consumption of copper amounting 
to 2,.125,000.000 pounds in 1919, or actually 
less tfan the 1912-13 normal! Of the 1919 
consumption, I estimate 1,000,000,000 pounds 
used up in this country, or more than before 
the war, 1,125,000,000 pounds used 
abroad, or less than before the war—empha- 
sizing that not only had after-the-war demand 
not yet set in in 1919, but not even normal 
routine peace demand. 

“In 1920 to date, refinery output of copper 
has been at the rate of about 1,850,000,000 
pounds a year. Apparent actual sales into 
delivery (not merely booked orders) exceed 
new production by 26 per cent, as 1 have 
computed from the first six months’ reports 
of the big Utah, Nevada, Ray and Chino and 
the Independent United Verde Extension com- 
panies. If we assume for the entire industry 
and for the entire year, 20 per cent. excess 
sales over production, sales of American cop- 
per would approximate 2,220,000,000 pounds 
for 1920. Add about 480,000,000 pounds for- 
eign, non-American new production, and you 
have 2.700,000,000 pounds sold to consumers 
in 1920. Deduct about 200,000,000 pounds for, 
let us say. surplus stocks carried by consum- 
ers on hand at the end of 1920 versus practi- 
‘ally bare cupboards at the beginning of 1920, 
and you have an apparent actual consump- 
tion of 2,500,000,000 pounds in 1920 versus 
2,125.000.000 pounds in 1919, and 2,225,000,000 
pounds normal routine demand in 1912-13 
yearly. 

“The normal routine demand for 1920-1921, 
if business were anywhere near normal, I 
estimate would be about 2,600,000,000 pounds. 
I anticipate a growth of 5 per cent. a year, 
or say 20 per cent. in four years, which would 
make the normal routine demand by 1925 in 
excess of 3,000,000,000 pounds, or in excess of 
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present world production capacity to supply 
new copper.” 


Prices TO REMAIN HIGHER 


This same magazine in a further article by 
its same copper expert makes the following 
statement with regard to the normal price 
of copper : 


“Today 1814 cents a pound is considered a 
low price for copper metal. Before the war a 
price as high as 18% cents was never reached 
in modern history with but a single excep- 
tion, the 1906-07 boom period. Even in the 
great 1912 copper boom, the highest price 
reached was 17% cents a pound. 


“In the good old days of the Copper Kings 
in the eighties and early nineties of last cen- 
tury, 12 cents was considered a very good 
price for copper metal, and when times were 
hard Marcus Daly and James B. Haggin and 
the Boston crowd gladly took 8 cents or 9 
cents a pound. Then in the nineties began 
the demand for copper for electric trolley 
ears, for hydro-electric power projects, for 
telephones and lighting; Rockefeller and the 
Steel crowd bought into Anaconda (Amal- 
gamated), and a new day dawned for copper. 
From 1898 on, 12 cents was considered a 
panic low price for copper metal; the extreme 
lowest price ever reached was 11 cents in the 
panic period of early 1902, repeated only in 
the late summer of 1914, immediately follow- 
ing the outbreak of the war. 

“The venerable W. A, Clark, the only sur- 
vivor of the old Copper Kings of a generation 
ago. has lived to see the metal selling above 
30 cents a pound in late 1916 and early 1917— 
within two years after selling at 11 cents in 
the late summer of 1914. : 

“The war and its end have established 
again a new and still higher price standard 
in the copper industry, and I do not think a 
price as low as 15 cents a pound will be seen 
for years to come, if ever. How high the 
price of copper may go, I do not care to pre- 
dict, as I have never made a habit of pre- 


AVERAGE PRICE 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
Jan, 18.9 175* 23.5 28.7 240 13.6 14.2 165 M1 12.3 
Feb. 18.6 16.8 2 SLS 26.4 144 145 14.9 141 12.2 
Mech. 18.3 14.9 23.5 31.5 26.3 14.8 14.1 14.7 14.7 12.1 


Apr. 18.7 152 
May 185 15.9 
June 18.1 17.6 


27.9 27.9 16.8 14.2 15.3 15.7 12.0 
28.8 28.6 18.5 14.0 15.4 16.0 12.0 
30.0 26.6 19.5 13.6 14.7 17.2 12.4 


July 18.5 21.6 259 26.6 23.9 18.8 13.2 14.2 17.2 12.4 
Aug. .... 22.3 26.0 25.4 .26.1 16.9 11.5% 15.4 17.5 12.4 
17.5 12.2 


Sept. .... 21.8 26.0 25.1 26.9 11.0* 16.3 17.5 

Oct. .... 215 26.0 11.0* 16.3 17.3 12.2 
Nov. .... 198 26.0 11.7 15.2 17.3 12.6 
Dec. 18.3 23.0* 12.8 14.2 17.4 13.6 


12.0* 15.3 16.3 124 


dicting. As to my prediction against a price 
so low as 15 cents a pound in the years to 
come, this prediction is eminently safe con- 
sidering that the average cost of production 
has been 16 cents a pound since 1917. In fact. 
after the armistice, when the copper market 
Was completely moribund for five months, the 
Engineering and Mining Journal once did re- 
port prices at extreme bottom, a slight frae- 
tion under 15 cents; but this quotation was 
nominal—there was no selling of appreciable 
amounts of copper metal at any such prices, 
and as soon as copper buying started again 
in June, 1919, the price immediately went to 
18 cents, then 20 cents, stayed above 20 cents 
for over five months, and has never since 
gone under 18 cents. That the price should 
hold above 18 cents is remarkable considering 
that enormous surplus stocks of unsold cop- 
per metal are still carried by the companies; 
dividends have had to be curtailed, and im- 
portant buying of metal has been almost sus- 
pended since April. 

“In the years after the war, 16 cents to 18 
cents a pound must be considered as rock- 
bottom, panic-low prices for copper metal: 
that over 20 cents must be a normal or aver- 
age price for the red metal, versus 1454 cents 
for 15 years before the war, and about 12 
cents in the eighties and nineties; that as to 
how high copper may go, one prediction is as 
good as another; and that the seemingly high 
prices are inevitable when one considers how 
costs have growh with the years. 

“The average cost of producing a pound of 
copper today exceeds 16 cents and over 16 
cents a pound has been the average cost of 
production since late 1917. This is an official 
Government figure to which I shall refer 
again, shortly. 

“In 1916, the average cost of producing 
copper was 9% cents a pound as reported by 
27 leading. companies. and would have been 
under 9 cents for these companies were it not 
for the high copper prices the last few months 
of the year. which automatically raised wages 
up the sliding scale then in vogue.” 


OF CopPpER METAL 


0 1909 1908 1907 1906 1995 1994 1993 1902 1901 1900 
13.6 13.9 13.7 244 183 15.0 124 12.2 11.0 16.2 15.6 
13.3 12.9 129 24.9 17.9 15.0 12.1 128 12.2 16.4 15.8 
13.2 12.4 12.7 25.1 184 15.1 12.3 144 11.9 16.1 16.3 


12.6 12.7 13.3 12.8 11.4 16.3 16.4 
12.7 13.1 14.1 12.6 11.3 16.2 16.4 
126 13.3 141 12.0 114 13.8 16.3 


12.7 13.0 13.2 20.0 19.3 15.6 12.8 13.2 11.6 16.1 16.2 


*Estimated ; no figures published for these months and years by the Engineering and Mining Journal 
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Mexican Oil Situation 


The Mexican oil situation is well summar- 


ized in the Commercial and Financial Age as 
follows: 


“To obtain a first-hand report of actual 
conditions in Mexico, the United States Gov- 
ernment, it was made known on September 
14, has summoned George T. Summerlin, the 
American Charge d’Affaires in Mexico City, 
to Washington for a series of conferences 
with Secretary Colby and other Government 
officials. With regard to Mr. Summerlin’s 
mission, Washington advices of September 14 
to the New York Times, said: 

“‘Mr, Summerlin, it is expected, will re- 
port on all phases of the Mexican situation 
and will tell why the present Mexican Gov- 
ernment has taken no steps to annul certain 
of the Caranza Government decrees, not only 
those affecting foreign oil interests, but also 
other property interests in which Americans 
are concerned, including the failure to take 
steps to indemnify American farmers and 
merchants who were deprived of their hold- 
ings by Carranzistas or bandits during the 
previous Mexican Administration. It is said 
that the protests of these farmers, merchants 
and other persons have been ignored despite 
the fact that the records prove that the great 
majority of them strictly complied with Mexi- 
can laws.’ 

“The Mexican Government has maintained 
a firm stand for the enforcement of certain 
laws against which foreign interests, espec- 
ially the American oil men, have for a long 
time voiced vigorous protests. 


AMERICA TAKES EXCEPTION 


“Following the termination of a contro- 
versy between the oil interests and the Mexi- 
can Government over payment of export taxes 
it was announced officially on September 7 
that instructions had been sent to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Mexico City, about three 
weeks before, to notify the Mexican Govern- 
ment that the United States regarded the 
operation of the ‘denouncement law’ and the 
Federal zone law in the oil fields as an in- 
fringement of the rights of Americans under 
International law. It was learned at the 
State Department by a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times that the 
American note, dispatched early in August, 
did not call for a reply, being in the nature 
of a protest to make the record straight when 
the matter shall come up again for considera- 
tion. It was directed against what was de- 
scribed as an invasion of the vested rights of 
Americans, and was described as an unmis- 
takable declaration of the State Department's 
concern that American owners should not be 
deprived of their vested rights without their 
assent. Subsequently on September 9, it be- 
came known that the rights of Americans 
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engaged in agriculture, mining and manufac- 
turing in Mexico, as well as of those inter- 
ested in oil properties, have been the subject 
of recent representations to the Mexican Goy- 
ernment. Instances regarded as infringing 
on these rights through double taxation or 
confiscatory measures have been noted in the 
correspondence, it was said. The action was 
described as in line with the policy of the 
State Department to keep Mexican officials 
advised that the United States expected 
American vested rights in that country to re- 
ceive the protection due under accepted In- 
ternational usage. 

“The attitude of the Mexican Government 
on the oil question was made plain on Sep- 
tember 7 by Provisional President de la 
Huerta. At a luncheon given to foreign press 
correspondents on that date he declared: 
‘Mexico has no desire to curtail her exporta- 
tions of oil to the United States and the 
campaign waged there relative to the oil 
question is nothing but so-called “North 
American bluff” by enemies of the Mexican 
Government.’ He further said: 


Wuat De La Hverta Sap 


“*The Federal zones are the property of the 
nation, which maintains she has a right to 
dispose of them as she desires. A departure 
from this policy would mean the loss of the 
nation’s sovereignty. 

“*The controversy would be settled if other 
nations would recognize Mexico’s ownership’ 
of her own subsoil. Mexico does not desire 
to check American domination of our oil pro- 
duction. On the contrary, we would welcome 
such preponderance if our laws were obeyed. 
Petroleum, despite the present situation, is 
not the greatest point at issue between Mex- 
ico and the United States. Protection of 
foreign lives and property is our most import- 
ant international problem,’ 

“President de la Huerta said the greatest 
assistance the United States could render 
Mexico would be ‘recognition of our present 
Government and the legality of its rulings 
and laws.’ He added: 


“‘Inasmuch as this is a requblican govern- 
ment, in which the majority rules, the desires 
of the majority—that is, the proletariat— 
must prevail. 

“*Any Government which wishes to avoid 
eataclysm must direct the evolution of labor. 
and not obstruct it. Any nation that does 
obstruct it is headed for an upheaval. 

“We propose to enact laws in Mexico pro- 
viding for development of industries along 
the lines which the majority demand. Other- 
wise, there will be another revolution. As 
the outgrowth of the last revolution the de- 
sires of labor and the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment are traveling parallel lines.’ 

“President de la Huerta, it was announced 
in advices of August 6 to the Department of 
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Commerce, had promulgated a decree creat- 
ing the Mexican Consulative Petroleum Board 
to assist in the study of conditions in the 
Mexican petroleum industry, including tegis- 
lation and controversies arising out of opera- 
tion of the Mexican oil fields. In promulgat- 
ing the decree, the President declared that 
‘the Mexican petroleum industry needs, for 
its full development and establishment, agen- 
cies essential for the same, especially such as 
by technical labor may contribute to the 
knowledge and better solution of numerous 
problems which the. nationalization of the 
oil-bearing subsoil gives rise to. The fune- 
tions of the new board were enumerated to 
be as follows: 


“*The study of the bills and other legal 
provisions with reference to the petroleum 
industry. 


“*The study of the controversies which 
may arise in petroleum matters. 


“*The general investigation of the condi- 
tions in the petroleum industry. 


“Encouragement of the petroleum indus- 
try. 


“The study of the fuel problem as a basis 
for industrial progress. 

“The study of the national petroleum in- 
dustry as related to that industry in other 
countries. 

“*The settlement of points of a technical 
character submitted to the Board by the De- 
partment of Industry, Commerce and Labor. 
the various Departments of State or private 
individuals. 

‘Said settlement shall have the character 
of an opinion which shall be submitted to the 
decision of the Secretary of eet Com- 
merce and Labor.’ ” 


Tax Decree 


The State Department at Washington, D. 

. has been advised of an executive decree 
of the Government of Mexico relative to the 
payment of taxes on mining property in 
Mexico. This decree will be of interest to all 
persons who are holding properties or who 
have idle holdings within the Southern Re- 
public. This decree, published in the Diario 
Officiel of Mexico City on July 20, contains 
regulations covering the payment of taxes 
now due and provides that additional charges 
will be remitted to companies complying with 
the present laws and paying the taxes for 
the first two quarters of 1920. The decree a 
received by the State Department reads as 
follows: 


vA 


“1. <All the additional charges owed by 
those liable to the annual tax on mining prop- 
erty are hereby remitted, provided the parties 
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interested pay the first and second quarters 
of the present year before August 31 next. 

“2. The proprietors of mines who were 
owing quarters previous to 1920 and shall 
have paid the two quarters of the year in 
conformity to the preceding article, shall have 
the right to pay quantities (amounts) quar- 
terly which they are in arrears in as many 
installments as there are quarters that they 
owe and thus settle the amount of one quarter 
in arrears every time they make payment on 
the regular taxes. 

“3. If the parties involved do not take ad- 
vantage of the exceptions established by this 
decree or do not make payment on the dates 
on which the respective periods for such pay- 
ment expire, this failure shall give occasion 
to the declaration that their respective titles 
are revoked without leaving room for any 
further recourse. 

“4. The owners of mining properties who 
complied with the articles of the decree of 
June 28, 1919, shall continue to meet their 
obligations in accordance with that decree. 


5. The main tax officers are authorized 
to receive in conformity to the present decree 
the payments which those owing the annual 
tax on mining property may wish to make, 
but they should include at the end of the 
monthly accounts which they render to the 
Department of Hacienda a report in which 
they express the customary data with a nota- 
tion as to whether the interested parties have 
complied with the exemptions referred to in 
the foregoing article. 
“Transitory articles 3, 4, 
decree of June 27, 1919, 


5, 6 and 7 of the 
are revoked.” 


Sizing Up New Regime 


The New York Times has published the 
following interesting account of the recent 
elections in Mexico which gives the mining 
industry an idea of what can be expected 
from the possible stability of the new Gov- 
ment there: 


“General Alvaro Obregon, a candidate of 
the Liberal Constitutionalist party, was 


elected President of Mexico on September 5 
by an overwhelming vote. The election. 
which was called by Provisional President 
de la Huerta, to choose a successor to Venus- 
tiano Carranza, took place without any dis- 
orders. Obregon, while a former Minister of 
War in the Carranza Cabinet, was one of the 
most prominent leaders in the revolution 
which brought about the downfall of the late 
President. The Liberal Constitutionalist 
‘arty was responsible for the Plan of Agua 
Prieta, which repudiated the leadership of 
President Carranza, The National Republi- 
can Party, while non-sectarian in its prinei- 
ples, is largely composed of Roman Catholics. 

“Obregon had two nominal opponents, 


a 
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neither of whom was taken seriously, though 
Alfredo Robles Dominguez, nominated by the 
National Republican Party. was expected to 
receive considerable support among the con- 
servative Catholic element. 

“The other opponent. Nicholas Zuinga Mi- 
randa, is known as Mexico's perpetual eandi- 
date and is believed to be unbalanced. He 
has been a Presidential candidate for the last 
thirty years, having begun during the early 
days of the Diaz regime. when he was con- 
sidered as merely a foil for that virtual 
dictator. 

“Domingunez’s campaign was taken seriously 
in the present elections, but it was regarded 
2s an attempt to feel out the strength of the 
Catholic following and prepare the ground 
for placing a strong united Catholic Party in 
the field for the next Presidential elections to 
succeed Obregon. 

“Declarations in favor of a liberal foreign 
policy, with guarantees of life and property 
to nationals of other countries and encour- 
agement of foreign investment, were con- 
tained in manifestos on September 4 by two 
of the opposing candidates for the Mexican 
Presidency. The international planks of the 
two platforms translated textually were given 
in the press dispatches of September 4 from 
Mexico City, as follows: 


OBREGON’S PLATFORM 


““Generat Obregon 
alist) : 


(Liberal Constitution- 


“‘Inviolability of our sovereignty as an 
autonomous State. 

“*Absolute respect for the sovereignty and 
institutions of all countries of the world. 

“Facilities for foreign capital wishing to 
invest in our country for the development 
and improvement of its natural riches, seek- 
ing ways to reconcile in the most practical 
and fair way the advantages obtained by capi- 
tal and labor and the publie treasure. 

“‘Complete acknowledgment of all legiti- 
mate rights obtained by foreigners in our 
country. 

“Guarantees that all foreigners residing 
in Mexico enjoy, in the broadest sense of the 
word, all the privileges and protection granted 
by our laws. 

“Frank tendency to reinforce and estab- 


lish our foreign relations on the aforesaid 
basis.’ 
““Robles Dominguez (Republic National- 


ist): 

“‘Re-establishment of our relations with 
foreign countries. giving real guarantees to 
their nationals and to their investments. Be- 
cause of our geographical location we should 
pay especial attention to our relations with 
the peoples of the continent. 

“*Eneouragement of wholesome immigra- 
tion and of the investment of capital for the 
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development of communications, agriculture 
and industry, since the foreign element is an 
important factor in the progress of young 
nations.’ 

“Both candidates favor progressive internal 
policies and point out the necessity of honest 
administration. They differ radically, how- 
ever, as to the Constitution of 1917, at present 
in force, General Obregon recognizes the 
present organic law, while Senor Robles Do- 
minguez is pledged, by a pronouncement re- 
cently issued by his party, to call a convention 
_in case he is elected, and set in motion the 
machinery for the adoption of a new Consti- 
tution. 


“Alfredo Dominguez, General Obregon’s 
opponent, sent to the Deputies in Congress, 
just previous to the election, a petition ask- 
ing them to rule that General Obregon was 
constitutionally barred from becoming a can- 
didate for the Presidency. The petition, it 
was said, reviewed the miltary record ot 
General Obregon preceding the overthrow of 
Carranza, maintaining that this disqualified 
him under Article S2 of the Constitution, 
which says that any candidate ‘shall not have 
taken part. directly or indirectly, in any up- 
rising, riot or military coup.’ The petition 
further quoted the’ electoral law and the 
criminal code in support of its argument. 

“Advancing doubt of the legal standing of 
the Obregon candidacy, the authorities in 
several districts had, it was said, refused to 
register his candidacy.” 


Confiscation Protested 
Following the election of Obregon, the 
United States Government has issued a pro- 
test to Mexico against confiscation laws, 
which the New York Times summarizes as 
follows: 


“IIe explained that the debts of Mexico 
Were most pressing, and that this would be 
the first thing taken into consideration when 
he assumes office. ‘We will pay our debts as 
far as possible, and will arrange for means 
to pay off all obligations. I think that when 
we show that we are paying to our full ca- 
pacity we can arrange all our difficulties, 
Deeds, not words, will be our motto regard- 
ing our debts.’ 

“Whea asked if Mexico would include the 
Victoriano. Huerta loan of about forty mil- 
lion pesos, Senor Obregon stated that as yet 
he had not studied the matter thoroughly, but 
he would have a commission of experienced 
experts pass upon Mexico's debts and the 


manner in which to pay them. 

““T will try to surround myself with men of 
experience and ideas. who will decide these 
questions,’ he said, adding that his Ministers 
would be selected for ability and would have 
Ile would be guided by 


full responsibility. 
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their advice and they would be real Ministers, 
not merely figureheads as during the Car- 
ranza regime. 

“The General said that he had not studied 
the oil question enough to make a statement, 
but that Article 27 would be regarded as a 
fundamental part of the Constitution. It was 
the desire of the Government to interpret 
this article in a way that would protect 
Mexico's interests, but he had no desire to 
injure vested interests. A commission would 
study the methods to so regulate the laws 
that vested rights would be protected. 

“Regarding the spread of Bolshevist doc- 
trine by foreign agitators, Obregon said that 
foreigners were not allowed to take any part 
in Mexican affairs, as Mexico had a system 
of government that would not permit foreign- 
ers to interfere to change that form. He said 
that when he had taken the oath of office he 
would not permit the spread of doctrines 
which would injure the State. 

“The national railway lines would not be 
returned to private control, he said. as the 
Government had the controlling interest. 
Stockholders, however, would be given an op- 
portunity to have a direct voice int the man- 
agement so they could see that their invest- 
ments were protected and that the railways 
were honestly administered. 

“THe did not consider the labor problem very 
serious and thought it would work out gradu- 
ally with benefits to both worker and capi- 
talist. 

“When asked how relations between the 
United States and Mexico would be improved, 
Obregon stated that when Americans under- 
stood that Mexico was honest in her inten- 
tions to comply with her obligations, he was 
sure that their relations would be of‘the best. 
IIe did not fear trouble with the United 
States, as there were no reasons why all the 
small difficulties now existing between the 
two countries could not be arranged with an 
exhibition of joint good faith. 

“Commercial relations between the two 
countries could be strengthened through ex- 
cursions of and exchange of professional busi- 
ness men in both countries. Mexico could, 
through excursions to the United States, learn 
many things to her advantage.” 


Deflation and Mining 


The effect of the deflation program on the 
mining industry is one which is always an- 
ticipated long in advance and which is greatly 
feared by all operators in industrial minerals. 
That the present state of the world’s markets 
does not offer a distinct menace is set forth 
in an article in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, which says in part: 


“The long-expected and 


much-postponed 


DOL 


decline in commodity prices seems at last to 
have set in in earneast. The textile industry 
appears to have borne the brunt of the first 
onslaught, the woolen, cotton and silk mills 
now being operated at considerably reduced 
capacities or having shut down entirely. 
Merchants are confronted with daily losses 
on their inventoried stocks, which induce 
them to turn to bargain sales in order to 


unload. Sugar, which advanced possibly more 
than any other commodity equally widely 


used, has dropped from 25 to 19 cents retail. 
It is surprising how easy it is to secure it 
now compared with the difficulty several 
months ago when the market was advancing, 

“Although business interests cannot expect 
to prosper in the next two or three years as 
they have in the term just passed, we can see 
no reason for alarm in the mining industry. 
Rather the contrary. Mining supplies and 
labor are almost certain to fall more than 
metal prices. The latter, with the exception 
of lead and iron, are too near the cost of 
production to be seriously affected. Iron is 
too badly needed for reconstruction purposes 
to experience any great dullness. Then, too, 
much construction work jn which iron is used 
has been delayed during the last few years. 

“Lead may slump some, but even with pres- 
ent high prices, production is too curtailed to 
allow much of a drop. Silver, of course, is 
pretty well pegged. Copper and zine should 
be in greater demand month by month as 
normal conditions are restored. We think it 
unlikely that any great increase in price will 
take place in either of these metals, for gen- 
eral conditions do not favor such a change. 
Rather will these industries prosper through 
reduced costs of production. 

“So although the big manufacturing indus- 
tries may look on the period of deflation with 
some qualms, and the profiteers and specula- 
tors with actual dismay, the rest of us may 
protit. Things, as someone has said, affect 
different people differently. Adam, William 
Tell. and Isaae Newton each had his little 
affair with an apple, but with quite different 
results.” 


Oil Shale 


While we hold no brief for the producers 
and promoters of oil shale and prospective 
shale reduction plants, we are interested in 
the possible 
natural 


development 
resource of 


and use of 
such large extent 
such potential value as is contained in 
shale of America. The National 
troleum News sent one of its experts 


any 
and 
the 
Pe- 
into 
the shale fields for the purpose of investi- 
gating, with the result that he writes an 
article published from which the following 
are excerpts. These somewhat like 


beds 


sound 
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the statements that were made by the pro- 
ducers of whale oil 50 and 60 years ago 
concerning the then new sniffed-at product, 
petroleum. 


“In 1918 the Bureau of Mines began to in- 
vestigate the oil shale deposits in Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Wyoming. Montana and Cali- 
fornia, primarily to lay the predicate for 
segregation of land and secondarily to ascer- 
tain the extent, character and commercial 
value of the deposits. Dean Winchester con- 
ducted the field work of testing the shales 
and arriving at approximate values and the 
location of the best deposits. When enough 
had been known to indicate the major de- 
posits two areas in Colorado and Utah, unit- 
ing practically as one, were withdrawn as 
naval reserves for oil, about 86,000 acres al- 
together. Mr. Winchester’s investigations 
and tests were incorporated in government 
reports. These reports quite naturally at- 
tracted public attention, and land-owners 
within the indicated deposits area saw op- 
portunities to sell and lease their holdings 
and leasers and speculators gradually be- 
came active, somewhat after the manner of 
petroleum oil lands. 


“A hundred or more stock companies were 
organized by residents of the States in which 
shales are found, beginning three or four 
years ago. Some of the companies, as soon 
as enough stock had been sold, began prepa- 
rations to put up demonstration plants in 
Salt Lake and Denver, and finally to move 
some material to the locations of their 
leased or fee acreage, notably near De 
Beque. Col. Chemists and engineers saw an 
opportunity to design plants to extract the 
oil and treat it for commercial use. Two or 
three engineering concerns of standing, in 
New York and elsewhere, sent experts to the 
shale fields to learn if the reports warranted 
investment of capital on a large scale. Ef- 
forts were made to learn about the shale oil 
plants that had been operating in Scotland 
0 yvears, and the Scotch processes were gen- 
erally accepted as the basis for further ex- 
perimentation and modified demonstration. 
For two or three years there was considera- 
ble activity, the Bureau of Mines taking 
stock in small, unpractical plants, 


“The effort to establish an oil shale in- 
dustry has been a series of experiments, 
with many failures, and at this writing 


there is not a plant in the United States 
that is turning out shale oil. either crude or 
by-products, and every one that is active is 
still experimenting. The last public state- 
ment by the Bureau of Mines warned 
against investment in oil shale except after 
the most careful investigation, and stated 
that oil shale, compared to petroleum, as a 
commercial and industrial proposition or as 
an adjunct to petroleum, was as one pea rep- 
resenting shale oil to a carload of peas rep- 
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resenting petroleum. Further advice was 
given that it would be years before oil shale 
development and treating would become an 
acknowledged and stabilized industry. Tt 
may be said, in extenuation and mitigation 
of. this very pessimistic attitude, that the 
individual attaches of the Bureau of Mines 
who are assigned to the work of experiment- 
ing with shales are quite enthusiastic about 
the valuable content of the shale and_ be- 
lieve that within five or ten years its treat- 
ment and marketing will be an established 
and profitable industry. 


Om SHALES ARE MYSTERY 


“As a prelude to a somewhat superficial 
review of the oil shale situation and its 
fundamentals, it may be stated that the 
processes that are being worked on for suc- 
cessful adoption by the trade are known as 
the Galloupe, the Genet, the Jenson, the 
Sundberg-Lichliter-Winter, the  O’Rourke, 
the Stallman, the Catlin, the Day, and per- 
haps two or three others. The Henderson or 
Scotch and the DeBry or French principles 
of retorting form the base of all experi- 
ments, probably because they have been suc- 
cessfully employed in commercial plants that 
return satisfactory dividends. This is espe- 
cially true of the Henderson processes used 
in Seotland. So far as is known, only six 
plants are now active—one at Elko, Nevada: 
one at Dillon, Montana: one at Salt Lake 
and one at Dragon, Utah; and two at De 
Beque, Col. There is one plant at Elko, two 
at Salt Lake. one at Watson, Utah, and sey- 
eral at De Beque district inactive. A num- 
ber of companies have run out of funds, are 
reorganizing, or have definitely abandoned 
further work. 

“The prevailing belief is that the oil shale 
business consists of retorting the shale ore 
and that the oil content runs out into tanks 
like crude petroleum from wells and that a 
refinery treats the crude shale oil like it 
does crude petroleum, and the products are 
then marketed as common __ petroleum 
products. It sounds simple and assuring. 

“Shale oil is contained in solid sedimen- 
tary substances deposited through © still 
water on the bed of the body of water and 
formed from marine life, organic and in- 
organic—a modified fish oil, it would seem. 
The ore must be mined, crushed and run into 
a retort, where it is superheated until the 
gases or vapors are thrown off and through 
pipes conveyed to a condenser, where it be- 
comes a black, heavy and viscous fluid of 
rank odor. As mere crude oil, thus run off, 
it does not appear to be as valuable as crude 
petroleum, Treated in a standard petroleum 
refinery the results are problematical. If 
gasoline, naptha, kerosene, lubricating oil 
and paraffin wax are desired for commercial 
profit, superficially it seems that petroleum 
is more amenable and valuable than shale 
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crude oil, Analyzed by ordinary scales, pe- 
troleum appears preferable to shale oil. 
RESULTS ARE SYNTHETIC 

“The chemists and engineers who have 
delved deepest into shale and its derivatives 
are fairly agreed that direct methods of 
precipitating and stabilizing its ingredients. 
as with crude petroleum, do not yield satis- 
factory results. Oil shale is complex and 
reflex, and must be treated synthetically. 


“There is abundance of oil shale in Ken- 
tucky, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
Nevada and California—enough to keep a 
million retorting plants running a hundred 
years, and then some. 


“Being essentially a mining operation, the 
cost of mining oil shale and placing it in 
retorts for smelting is comparatively easy 
to arrive at, say approximately $1.25 per 
ton. Retorting should cost no more than 
25 cents per ton, unless the entire refining 
process is completed in the retort. Re- 
duction of low-grade mineral ores is com- 
parable to the reduction of shale ore, com- 
mercially speaking. Final profits, while 
rather complex, will come as from any other 
manufacturing industry; they may be more 
or less than those following petroleum re- 
fining—inferentially less than more. 


“Plant construction is so much of an un- 
known quantity at this writing because no 
commercial plant has ever been put in opera- 
tion that it is any one’s guess.” 


Comparison Favors Shale 


A comparison of the possible returns from 
a mountain of shale which you can see and 
the possible returns from an oil well, the 
bottom of which you cannot see, at least 
give the edge to the shale producer so far 
as conservatism is The 
writer 


concerned, same 


continues : 


“There is probably more oil shale, as- 
phalt sand beds and ozokerite in Utah than 
in any other State of the Union, nature hav- 
ing whimsically wrapped all the oil it vouch- 
safed the State in solid rock and sands, the 
heavy oil being contained in shale beds and 
sand and the residue from light oil being 
left as ozokerite or paraffin wax. The most 
extensive deposits of ozokerite in the United 
States are located near Colton and Soldier 
Summit, on the Denver & Rio Grande rail- 
road in the southeastern corner of Utah and 
Wasatch counties and in Garbon county, 
about 90 miles southeast of Salt Lake. 


“After having been casually worked these 
ozokerite mines were opened during the late 
war and a new plant operated regularly to 
meet enlarged demands. The mineral occurs 


as a filling in fissure veins of sandstone and 
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shale varying in width from five to six feet, 
the ozokerite ranging from mere films to 22 
inches in thickness. The ore, so called econ- 
veniently, is quarried, sorted and crushed 
before being placed in steam-heated vats 
containing water raised to a temperature of 
54 to 70 degrees Centigrade. The wax melts 
and floats off as a liquid into cooling vats, 
the rock substance draining off at the bot- 
tom. <A second and third boiling clarifies 
the tailings. The refined wax is then heated 
in an open vat to remove trapped moisture 
and turned into molds for marketing. Fur- 
ther treatment produces ceresine. Filtering 
is through fuller’s earth, alkalis. animal 
charcoal or magnesium silicate. 


“Refined ozokerite is used for some of the 
purposes that paraffin wax extracted from 
petroleum is put to. As a vaseline it is fil- 
tered through animal charcoal from 12 to 30 
times and super-heated steam at 250 degrees 
Centigrade for three or four hours, When 
ozokerite is finished for market it is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of wax figures, 
dolls and candles; as a substitute or adul- 
terant for beeswax: as a covering to pro- 
tect metals from moisture, acids and alkalis: 
for waxing paper and lining barrels and acid 
tanks; as a foundation for waxes, polishes, 
liniments, salves and plasters; for imitation 
alabaster statuettes and decorations for con- 
fections; for imitation honeycombs, blacking 
and polishes for boots and shoes, varnish, 
shoemakers’ and floor wax; as a base for a 
variety of lubricants from axle grease to 
gun oil; in the manufacture of leather 
polish, sealing wax and pomades, and as 
electrical insulation. The bulk of the 1918 
output was used as an acid-proof coating for 
electrotype plates. 


“The Utah deposits are not inexhaustible, 
but are sufficient to form a profitable indus- 
try on a reasonable scale, and add somewhat 
to the paraffin output of petroleum refin- 
eries. An extensive manufacturing concern 
in New Jersey, in its efforts to buy paraffin 
wax, has discovered that the output of the 
big refineries like Standard and other plants 
is absorbed to the maximum, making it diffi- 
cult to find a dependable source of supply for 
independent industrial purposes. One of the 
most pretentious oil shale demonstration 
plants hopes to specialize on parattin wax if 
experiments now going on demonstrate its 
presence in oil shale in sufficient volume to 
warrant. This is a suggestion to oil shale 
operators.” 


Echoes from Burkburnett 
On another page the same journal pub- 
lishes this statement concerning the Burk- 
burnett field. the statements of 
two or three about Burkburnett 
and the the wildest 


Compare 
years ago 


statements of any of 
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shale promoters about their properties and 
the present outcome of each and again shale 
has it on the other for conservatism: 


“With Wichita Falls sand district pro- 
duction of Texas barely exceeding 90.000 
barrels daily, and with the major pipe lines 
handling fully 50 per cent of the oil, a tight- 
ening is apparent in the opportunity for the 
independent skimming plant operator to ob- 
tain crude oil for his refinery. This is par- 
ticularly true of the ‘boom’ plants built 
around Wichita Falls on the strength of 
the high flush production of a year ago. 


“Fully half of the crude not taken by the 
major pipe lines is finding its way into the 
hands of the Independent purchasing agen- 
cies, some of which maintain short-line sys- 
tems from the flelds to railroad loading 
racks for tank car shipments and others of 
which built plants through which to refine 
this crude, 


“Refineries in the Wichita Falls district 
which own at least a part of their own pro- 
duction, and which number approximately 
half a dozen, account for an additional con- 
sumption of the daily output of crude from 
the wells. As a result the ‘boom plant’ 
operator is out on a limb and with little 
financial stability behind him, he is unable 
to finance his purchases of raw material. 
Where he is able to make financial arrange- 
ments he is, paying premiums normal at 50 
cents a barrel above the posted price, and 
sometimes even higher, while the more 
stable Independent purchasing agencies are 
paying a minimum premium of 25 cents un- 
der contract and normally 40 cents a barrel 
otherwise. 


“Whereas the wells on the Burkburnett 
townsite are now down to a per well aver- 
age of about four and a half barrels daily, 
this territory with the Burkburnett old 
(shallow) pool and the southeast Burk- 
burnett (Texhoma) pool development shows 
an average for the combined territory of 
eight and twe-one hundredths barrels to the 
well. 


“Northwest 3urkburnett, lumping the 
Burk-Waggoner (northwest extension) pool, 
the river bed territory and the Emerich de- 
velopment, together with the Sparks area be- 
yond the so-called ‘extension,’ gives a daily 
per well average of approximately 2914 bar- 
rels daily. Wells in the Emerich pool, be- 
yond the northwest extension, and to the 
south where the Texas Company’s C. Birk 
lease has been a prolific recent development, 
hold up to this general average against a 
smaller showing were the northwest exten- 
sion proper to be considered alone. 


“In the old Electra pool, the original de- 
velopment of the Greater Wichita Falls dis- 
trict, which dates back to the ‘discovery’ 
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“well in 1911. the per well average production 
at the present time is roughly seven and 
three-quarters barrels daily, on a_ settled 


basis.” 
Seen from the Other Side. 

This article from the Petroleum Age seems 
to take a somewhat different attitude from 
the one just quoted and it is an interesting 
enough reverse of the opinions just expressed 
to stand by itself without further commen- 
tary. 


“Has the time come to build plants for 
the reduction of oil shale? Every indication 
points to the fact that that day is here, 
In the West is shale enough lying untouched 
to give us several hundreds of billions of 
barrels of. oil. 


“The shale means that, come what will, 
America will have for 500 or 1000, maybe 
2000 years, enough oil for its industries 
and its defense. It means that we are not 
dependent upon our oil wells or the oil wells 


of other nations if our wells should be 
milked dry. 

“Until recently little thought has been 
given to the oil shale hills. Petroleum was 


too plentiful. The price was low. It was 
cheaper and quicker to get it from flowing 
wells than to reduce:the shale rock. 

“With the present demand for oil prices 
have risen to a point where the shale can 
be handled at satisfactory profits. Indica- 
tions point to the permanence of this con- 
dition. 


“Shale oil reduction is no poor man’s 
game. Plants of commercial size run into 
big money. Under present methods the 


smallest unit, 100 tons daily capacity, would 
cost $100,000 or more. A number of plants 
are being built this summer. 


“Seventy-five years ago, before oil was 
struck in Pennsylvania, the production of oil 
from shale had begun to gain a_ toehold. 
Some oil was being reduced from coal and 
lignites which gave kerosene the name of 
‘coal oil’ in those days. Later the Mormons 
built crude stills for the reduction of Utah 
shales. . 


“But with the cheaper production of crude 
oil from wells and the dropping of prices 
the industry vanished. Now, with higher 
prices returning, the modern shale oil in- 
dustry has been born. Harry Flynn, presi- 
dent of the Oil Shale Mining Company, re- 
ports that a multitude of tests have proved 
that the massive or black shale, by the com- 
pany’s improved system, can be reduced 
without fusing or coking, 


ELko PLANT Most COMFLETE 


“Probably the most complete plant con- 


structed so far is that of the Catlin Shale 
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Products Company, at Elko, Nev. The com- 
pany was organized by R. M. Catlin, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Zine Company. Mr. 
Catlin pioneered in the mining industry in 
Nevada. 

“At the same point the Southern Pacific 
Railroad has constructed a retort of the 
Pumpherston or Scotch type. The United 
States Government co-operated with the 
railroad in that undertaking. This retort 
was completed last fall. It is believed that 
the railroad company is making this experi- 
ment for the purpose of developing fuel oil 
for its locomotives. 

“One of the remarkable things about oil 
shale, aside fvom its comparatively inex- 
haustible quantities, is the vast range of 
its by-products. And science is adding to 
these steadily. Some of the products easily 
recognized and having a fixed commercial 
value are as follows: 

“Gasoline, paraffin, kerosene, naphtha, lu- 
bricating oil, motor spirits, fuel oil, still 
grease, still coke, ichthyol, perfume base, 
dry base, paints, varnish and enamel base, 
mineral turpentine, roofing and paving ma- 
terials, mineral rubber, fertilizers, ammon- 
ium sulphate, nitrates, phosphates, ete. 

“Government investigators who have meas- 
ured and tested much of the Colorado and 
Utah oil shale have estimated the yield of 
oil in certain districts as 20,000 barrels to 
the acre. Some believe that, with the prices 
sure to prevail, the shale can be reduced at 
a cost so that it will net $2 a barrel profit. 

“Of course, future values of petroleum and 
future costs of production are a matter im- 
possible of determination at this time but 
the estimates nevertheless are interesting.” 


Several Plants Operating 


Somewhat in opposition to the news 
brought by this report is a review of the 
present oil situation presented in The Shale 
Review: 


“While it is conceded that the treatment 
of bituminous shales in the United States is 
still in its infancy, as a business proposition, 
it is not generally known that there are six 
completed plants, located in the shale fields, 
which have produced several hundred bar- 
rels of shale oil. In addition to these re- 
torts there are four others, located in West- 
ern cities, which are of sufficient size to 
treat several tons daily. These city plants 
have all been operated with sufficient quan- 
tities of shale to justify their classification 
as commercial units. There are also other 
retorts under construction and many more 
being exploited. Not a single one of these 
can be classed as failures. All produce a 
product that performs all the functions of 


oil obtained from wells. In some respects 
shale oil is superior to the average pe 
troleum produced by present drilling 
methods. The average man who has read 
of oil shale is ready to state that it will 
some day become an important industry if 
they “ever invent a process.” In answer to 
this oft quoted remark, which is an infer- 
ence that there is no device for satisfactorily 
treating shale, the following description and 
list of completed shale retorts is submitted. 

“On the eastern edge of the Colorado shale 
fields the Continental Oil Shale Mining and 
Refining Company has recently completed a 
50-ton retort which has been operated suc- 
cessfully. This plant is continuous in opera- 
tion and js a vertical cylinder through which 
the shale passes by gravity to a water seal 
at the bottom. 


First SHALE O11 MADE 


“The first shale oil made in the United 
States, except in an experimental way, was 
made by the Oil Shale Mining Company, 
whose retorts are located about 12 miles 
northwest of DeBeque. A Henderson (Scot- 
tish type) retort was built by this company 
in 1917 and has produced oil in a considera- 
ble quantity at various times. Since that 
date the same corporation has experimented 
with a continuous type of retort known as 
the Young progress, but is now constructing 
two additional tubes similar to the first re- 
tort. Oil produced in this plant has been 
sold for special purposes and the company 
is prepared to market its oil in quantity. 

“The properties of the Mt. Logan Oil Shale 
Company are also located near DeBeque. 
Mt. Logan is the highest peak in the vicinity, 
the top of which consists of a large body 
of rich shale. This company has built a 
tramway to the top of the mountain and 
located its shale retort at a lower level. As 
pioneers in the business some éxperiments 
were made with retort construction, but a 
device known as the Simplex process has 
now been finished and quite a quantity of 
oil produced. Although the shale deposits 
of the Mt, Logan Company are on a high 
peak it is noted that the distance from rail- 
road transportation is short, somewhat less 
than five miles. 

“The Western Shale Oil Company, organ- 
ized at Grand Junction, Colorado, completed 
a single unit of a Galloupe retort on its prop- 
erties near Dragon, Utah, last spring. The 
location is a few miles from the town of 
Dragon on the Uintah railway, a narrow 
gauge line which connects with the Denver & 
Rio Grande at Mack, Colorado, The shale 
retort and properties of the company are 
about eight miles from Dragon and about 
the same distance from the Colorado state 
line. The plant has made a number of runs 
and produced a quantity of oil. In the pro- 
cess of treatment the oil is fractionated. The 
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lighter portions have been used successfully 
in operating the company’s motor truck. The 
plant is being enlarged to five times its pres- 
ent capacity. 


NEVADA Has LARGEST RETORT 


“The largest completed shale retorts in the 
United States are located at Elko, Nevada, 
the property of the Catlin Shale Products 
Company, a private enterprise of R. M. Cat- 
lin, president of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany. These retorts have been operated 
over considerable periods. Several hundred 
barrels of oil have been produced and same 
is now in storage on the company’s prop- 
erty. For the purpose of utilizing this oil 
commercially a refinery is nearing comp!e- 
tion. This refinery will recover motor 
spirits and paraffin wax and other refined 
products of petroleum. 

“The oil shale industry in the United States 
has, therefore, reached the point where it 
has been fully demonstrated that oil can 
be made from our American shales by prac- 
tically any device which primarily consists 
of a heated air-tight chamber from which 
the vapors are carried to a cooling apparatus 
known as a condenser. Most of the experi- 
menting in retorts has been with the idea 
of obtaining faster results as compared with 
the Scottish or intermittent method. Numer- 
ous inventors have worked on this problem 
and the fagt that there have been so many 
devices exploited has given the impression 
that the problem of a process is unsolved, 
Nothing remains to be worked out except 
improvements or speed. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


“The market for shale oil is still for the 
future. While the plants above described 
have all made oil, which is a good com- 
mercial product, most of them are remote 
from railroad transportation the 
product is something for which the market 
has not been prepared. Oil refineries find 
that shale oil requires some treatmnet dif- 
ferent in many ways from that followed in 
handling petroleum from wells. Refinery 
men are not familiar with this article and 
the transportation and treatment and the 
marketing of the shale oil refined products 
is yet to be worked out, but it is believed 
that no serious obstacle will be encountered 
in these operations and in a short time quan- 
tities of this product will be sold in the 
market.” 


Uses for Crude Shale 
Another article in this same magazine 


treats of a most interesting and immediately 
possible commercial use for shale in its 


crude form, which reads very logically in 
these days of $12 and $15 coal. 


“Another use for oil shale has been dis- 
covered by P. O. Perkins of Salt Lake City. 
A test was made in Salt Lake recently at 
the Semloh Hotel, according to the Salt 
Lake Tribune. 


“A mixture of soft coal and shale broken 
to approximately one-inch mesh, was spread 
upon the firebox of the Semloh Hotel boiler. 
The coal was thrown into the firebox as 
under ordinary circumstances, and the shale, 
in quantity about one-fourth of the amount 
of the coal, was thrown on the top of the 
coal. In several moments the steam guage 
began to rise steadily. When the party went 
out into the street no smoke could be seen 
issuing from the stack. 


“As soon as the charge of shale had been 
burnt out, Mr. Perkins had the furnace fired 
with coal without any shale. Immediately a 
black column of smoke rolled out of the 
stack. The virtues of the mixed fuel, con- 
sisting of shale and coal, is its simplicity of 
use, its economy and its perfect combustion, 
according to Mr. Perkins, who has patented 
the process and spent considerable money in 
experiments and trying to interest capital in 
the plan. 

“*The simplicity of my plan for elimi- 
nating smoke is perhaps its chief drawback,’ 
said Mr. Perkins. ‘People are skeptical that 
so simple an operation can give so excellent 
results. This shale-coal fuel can be used in 
any furnace. As there is an inexhaustible 
supply of oil shale in Utah, and as the shale 
can be produced cheaper and marketed at a 
less cost than coal, not only will the use of 
mixed shale and coal solve the smoke prob- 
lem here in Salt Lake City, but it will mean 
a more efficient fuel at reduced cost. Some 
engineers have raised objection to using 
shale in the furnace on the ground that the 
mineral will clinker and clog the fire grates. 
I have found that the shale, crushed to the 
size we used it, burns to a light substance 
easily broken to powder and adding little ash 
and no clinkers.’ 


THE PERKINS PROCESS 


“Mr. Perkins explained his process as fol- 
lows: 


““By burning oil shale with coal in pro- 
portions of about one of shale to four of 
coal, a perfect combustion is secured. Coal, 
when used alone, lies on the fire some six to 
eight minutes before it begins to blaze, and 
during this period and for a time afterward 
it gives off heavy gas and carbon which, 
not having the flame to burn them, passes 
away in smoke. 

“*When oil shale is used with the coal in 
the proportion above stated, a very different 
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action takes place. As soon as the shale is 
thrown in the firebox it blazes up with a 
steady, hot flame which burns the gas and 
carbon that is cast off by the coal, making a 
perfect combustion and postively no smoke. 

“*To eliminate smoke in an _ ordinary 
furnace using coal alone, it is necessary and 
so ordered by the city inspectors to open the 
door of the fire box from two to four inches. 
This causes cold air to rush over the fire 
and prevent the smoke showing. The reason 
for the smoke not showing is because the 
air thins it out. The gas and carbon are 
there just the same, and pass up the chim- 
ney unburned and invisible, and so many 
heat units are thereby lost, In my opinion. 
at least half the efficiency of the coal is lost 
while the door remains open. 


“*With the use of oil shale and coal the 
door of the firebox is closed tight, securing 
full efficiency of the fuel. Further attention 
is called to the greater efficiency of the oil 
shale-coal fuel, in the fact that the perfect 
combustion secured and eliminating the 
smoke leaves the heating surfaces of the 
boiler clean, allowing it to work at highest 
efficiency at all times, thereby making a big 
saving in fuel. 


“<“After firing with coal alone the steam 
gauge drops back from 10 to 15 pounds. 
Firing with the oil shale fuel it does not 
drop back. It rises at onee. This means 
much better results from the fuel.’ ” 


Magnesium 
The following interesting review of a lit- 
tle known but very valuable metal appears 
in a Geological Survey report: 


“The lightest metal now known that re- 
mains comparatively unaltered under ordi- 
nary atmospheric conditions is magnesium, 
which is only two-thirds as heavy as alum- 
inum. Magnesium is a_ beautiful silvery- 
white metal that has been made in the 
United States only since 1915 and is now 
made at but three plants. It is known to 
comparatively few people and to most of 
those few chiefly as a silvery powder used 
for making flashlights in photography. It 
was imported from Germany for this use 
for many years. During the world war large 
quantities of powdered magnesium were 
made in the United States for use in star 
shells designed to illuminate battle fields at 
night, as well as in special shells designed 
to show in daytime exactly where the shells 
containing it exploded.. The white cloud by 
day and the brilliant white pillar of fire 
by night—both striking features of the bat- 
tle fields of the world war—were produced 
by the combustion of magnesium. 


“Magnesium in massive form, as sticks or 
rods, is used to deoxidize other metals in 
foundries and is a constituent of alloys. 


More magnesium is now used as a deoxidizer 
or scavenger in metallurgy than for any 
other purpose, but its employment in alloys 
is increasing and. may eventually become 
the largest one. An alloy of magnesium and 
aluminum is used in making castings for air- 
craft engines and parts of airplanes. The 
skeleton of the British airship R-34, the first 
dirigible to cross the Atlantic, is an alloy of 
aluminum and magnesium. and the yacht 
esolute, the defender of the America’s cup 
in the races in July, 1920, as well as the 
alternative defender Vanitie, carried gaffs 
made ef this alloy, 


“The demand for metallic magnesium has 
slackened since the war, however, and in 
1919 its production in the United States 
amounted to 127,465 pounds, valued at $247.- 
302, a decrease of 55 per cent. in quantity 
and 60 per cent. in value from 1918. A re- 
port on the magnesium industry in 1919, by 
Rh. W. Stone, can be obtained free on appli- 
cation to the Director, United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D. C.” 


Magnesite 

In a splendid article on the development 
of the magnesite industry in the State of 
Washington the Northicest Mining Truth of 
Spokane makes the following statements 
concerning the possibilities of these large 
magnesite deposits and the necessity for 
their protection by some tariff recognition : 


“When war broke out in 1914 almost every 
pount of magnesite used in the steel indus- 
try of the United States was derived from 
qvarries in Greece and Austria and laid 
down on these shores at prices prohibitory 
to domestic development. Immediately after 
war commenced, althougit the main deposits 
in Austria were owned by American capital. 
a German officer was placed in charge and 
no shipments were subsequently made with- 
out Germany’s consent. 


“For nearly two years prior to declaration 
of war by the United States the foreign sup- 
ply was entirely cut off and if it had not 
been for the foresighted men who com- 
menced the development of Stevens county's 
great deposits in 1916, it is conceivable that 
war munitions would not have been forth- 
coming from this continent. 

SENATE DELAYS ACTION 

“In spite of this condition, and the facet 
that the United States is in position to pro- 
duce all the magnesite necessary for its in- 
dustrial life from domestic sources, Congress 
hesitates to place a proper embargo upon the 
foreign supply. which, in event of another 
war, would again be closed to us. 

“In four years at least $3,000,000 has been 
expended in development of the northern de- 
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posits. The expenditures include cost of a 
16-mile standard gauge railroad—the Spo- 
kane, Valley & Northern—from Valley to the 
Allen quarries of American Mineral Pro- 
duction Company, the great reduction plant 
of Northwest Magnesite Company, one mile 
from Chewelah; a five-mile tramway from 
that plant to the quarries at Brown's Lake; 
extensive surface equipment of crushing 
plants, kilns and camp buildings, and ex- 
cavations that have already yielded close to 
00,000 tons of crude magnesite. 


TARIFF WovuLp Monopoly 


“Some idea of what would be the in- 
evitable result in event of provision of a 
satisfactory import duty upon foreign sup- 
ply is gathered from the fact that American 
Refractories Company, which owns much of 
the supply in Austria, has recently obtained 
a tentative footing in Stevens county 
through an option upon the holdings of Val- 
ley Magnesite Company, owning the Double 
Eagle deposits. If the tariff be provided, it 
is certain that the company will become a 
hig factor in the Stevens county fields, but 
if the Senate refuses to ratify the action of 
the House, it will doubtless retire to its for- 
eign base, safe in the knowledge that heavy 
freight rates from Stevens county to Atlan- 
tic points will definitely kill the local indus- 
try in favor of Europe. 


“In the opinion of Mining Truth the sug- 
gested tariff is the most important matter 
now before Congress, so far as the indus- 
trial Northwest is concerned,” 


EVILS OF FOREIGN CONTROL. 


A world monopoly of any vital article of 
commerce is almost as much to be feared 
in the hands of one country as in the hands 
of another. The fact that the magnesite 
monopoly was apparently in the hands of 
interests which were identified with enemy 
countries during the war has been justifiably 
emphasized in the fight that the magnesite 


industry has made for an adequate pro- 
tection for the industry in the United 
States. The London Mining Journal says: 


“It is announced that Schneider-Creuzot, 
acting on behalf of magnesite consumers in 
France, the Sarre, and the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, have acquired a large interest 
in the Veitscher Magnesitwerke, in Styria. 
Further operations are reported with a view 
to controlling in a large measure the world 
market in magnesia.” 


The reverse of this situation is shown in 
the same journal for June 5, 1920, in which 
it is stated that Asia Minor chrome has 
been acquired by German interests. Chrome, 
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heretofore, las been largely imported from 
French countries or countries under French 
control and mines operated by French con- 
cessions : 


“It is reported that of the 40 chrome-ore 
mining concessions in Asia Minor, the chief 
of which are situated in the provinces of 
Brusa, Smyrna, Alfana and Konia, only 18 
are at present being worked. Germany is 
interested in some of the mines in Brusa, 
from which she is stated to have obtained 
5,000 tons of ore during the war. The tenor 
of the ore in the various deposits is between 
40 and 50 per cent. chromic acid; the stocks 
at present available for shipment are esti- 
mated at 20,000 tons. Up to now the chief 
importers have been the United States (70 
per cent.), France (17 per cent.) and Hol- 
land (11 per cent.).” 


The necessary thing in this country is to 
have the mining industry so protected that 
these shifts from a former enemy to a 
former friendly country or vice versa will 
not be of paramount political and industrial 
importance to the basic industries of this 
country which depends on these ores for 
their finished products, 


Iron 


An interesting review of the iron and steel 
industry in Japan is given in the Mining 
Journal of London, England: 


“Some estimate of the position and out- 
look of the Japanese iron and steel industry 
since the war has been made recently in 
trade circles in that country, and, formed in 
the presence of the recent slump, it is 
naturally not very cheerful. The recent his- 
tory of the industry is summarized briefly 
in the Japanese press to the following ef- 
fect: The iron industry showed remarka- 
ble development during the war, the cause 
being a stimulation through the stoppage of 
foreign supply. Japan, although she still 
totay relies on foreign supplies. was far 
more largely dependent in pre-war times, as 
her own iron industry in those days was 
only in a primitive stage, and it was only 
by disregarding all commercial and economic 
considerations that Japanese iron could be 
put on the market in competition with Brit- 
ish, American and German iron, by the State 
iron works at Yawata, Kamaishi and Wan- 
ishi, and the Nippon ‘steel works, and a few 
other small concerns. This was far from 
sufficient to meet the domestic demand, the 
rest being supplied from abroad. Among the 
above works, the Nippon steel works under- 
took and still undertakes mostly the manu- 
facture of firearms, while many other works 
served very largely the requirements of the 
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Government rather than the demands of the 
people, so it will be easily understood that 


the industry was anything but satisfactory. - 


So far as nominal private undertakings 
went, the output of pig iron at that time 
stood in the neighborhood of only 100,000 
tons a year. Things, however, took a sud- 
den change for the better during the war. 
Imports from England and Germany came 
to a standstill, and, after America came in. 
the American supply was also subject to 
regulation. Those who could get iron were 
not slow in turning this situation to their 
advantage. The shipbuilding and mechanical 
industries were in need of great quantities, 
and willing to pay any price. Prices rose, 
and the prospects of the iron industry he- 
came brighter. Capitalists with money to 
invest were not slow in seizing this oppor- 
tunity, and many new or enlarged concerns 
sprang up. The Nippon Steel Pipe Com- 
pany, the Osaka Iron Works, the Nippon Pig 
Iron Works, the Tokyo Steel Manufactory. 
the Oshima Steel Works, the Nippon Steel 


Works (not the Nippon previously men- 
tioned), the Fuji Steel Works, the Tokyo 


Steel Works, the Toyo, Anshanchan, Penkihu 
and Kyomipo Iron Works, ete., were among 
the leading companies owing their existence. 
or at least their importance, to the war. The 
output of pig iron consequently considerably 
inereased, as compared with the pre-war 
level, amounting to about 600,000 tons. 


NIPPON’s MARKET BREAKS 


“It was expected that if things continued 
on these lines Japan would soon be inde- 
pendent in her supply of iron, and the Gov- 
ernment and the people encouraged the de- 
velopment of the industry in every possible 
way. But the war came to an abrbupt end, 
and the proclamation of the armistice in the 
autumn of 1918 dealt a severe blow to 
Japan's iron industry, coming as it did just 
at the moment when it was being solidified 
firmly. Fears were then expressed concern- 
ing the possibility of a great decrease in de- 
mand for iron, and prices began to fall, The 
prospects of the re-appearance of foreign 
manufactures became imminent, and when 
England and America lifted their embargo 
on the export of iron, it dealt a severe blow 
to the Japanese iron market, which did not 
fail to have its effect on the iron industry. 
Prices fell precipitately, pig iron from Y. 550 
per ton to about Y. 100, steel plate from 
Y. 2,500 to about Y. 300, and iron bar from 
Y. 400 to about Y. 130. 
both the dealers and manufacturers became 
acute. The cost of production, however, re- 
mained as high as ever, and this added to 
the difliculties of the smelters. Many iron 
works were closed, while dealers, who had 
been carrying on a speculative gamble, went 
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bankrupt. Endeavors were made to keep up 


-the market through the reduction of output. 


and this was done, but it did not bring 
about any noteworthy result for a long 
time. In such circumstances it follows that 
many of the iron works, which came into 
existence in such foree, found themselves 
unable to pay any dividend, even for the 
first half of 1919, when they still had the 
advantage of the expiring impetus of war. 
The Nippon Steel Works, the Fuji Steel 
Works and the Osaka Iron Works, for in- 
stance, either suffered a loss or could not 
pay any dividend. 


SMALL FiRMS ScrreR Most 


“From the beginning of the present year, 
however, things began to recover somewhat. 
as the import of iron from England and 
America became difficult for various reasons. 
All went on very smoothly till about March, 
when the slump came, With the sudden 
stringency of money, iron, like many other 
commodities, beeame very difficult to hold, 
and prices declined to an unwarrantable de- 
gree, when compared with those of foreign 
markets, while there is no prospect of an 
early recovery. Small companies are in 
greater difficulties than the larger ones, and 
are being closed, while it is reported that 
two or three of them have long since been 
‘resting’. Fears are expressed that if the 
slump continues long, of which there is, un- 
fortunately, every possibility, even those 
iron works still at work can only be saved 
from bankruptcy by specializing in some 
particular line.” 


Vanadium 


In a review of the mining industry in Peru, 
the Mining Journal of London, England, has 
the following to say of vanadium in the 
South American Republic and of the opera- 
tions of the Vanadium Company of America 
in this field: 


“VaNnapiuM.—One of the most interesting 
of the Peruvian products is vanadium, the 
Republic contributing about 96 per cent. of 
the world’s output. The history of this in- 
dustry is remarkable. As our readers well 
know, it is controlled entirely by the United 
States Vanadium Company, which, in addition 
to the practical monopoly which the posses- 
sion of the Minas Ragra deposits confers 
upon it, not long since acquired control of 
its chief, if slight, competitor, the Primos 
Chemical Co, in Colorado. The output in 


1918 showed a heavy decline, both as regards 
tonnage and also grade of concentrates, the 
figures being 2184 tons of ore with a total 
of 666 tons 


content of vanadie acid, .com- 
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pared with 4083 tons of concentrates con- 


taining 1461 tons in the year previous—' 


that is to say that the output was barely 42 
per cent. of the previous year. and this goes 
far to explain the complaints which have been 
current in recent months of the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies in this country. and of the 
high prices charged for vanadium alloys. 
When it is considered that the production of 
these mines since 1907 has constituted over 
90 per cent. of the world’s output. and has in 
that time aggregated only 5518 tons of 
metallic vanadium, the important place which 
the substance has won in the world of alloys. 
especially in connection with the automobile 
industry, must be a matter of surprise, and 
is a remarkable justification of the foresight 
of those who have scientifically created a de- 
mand for a product which, until recent years, 
was of no commercial value. As our readers 
are aware, the company is now busy com- 
pleting complicated transport arrangements. 
which should permit of much more extended, 
and also cheaper, operation when they are 
completed, which should be in the autumn. 
It is calculated that there is ore now in sight 
at Minas Ragra which should yield 16,000 
tons of metallic vanadium, or about three 
times the output up to the present date, and 
that deposit contains probably not less than 
45,000 tons, so that the position in relation 
to the supply of this rare metal ought to be 
eased in the course of next year.” 
Zinc 

Mining and Metallurgy for September pub- 
lishes a most interesting article on recent de- 
velopments in the Tri-State Zine District of 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missiouri, of which 
the following are some of the pertinent ex- 
cerpts : 

“The Tri-State field is now believed to be 
the largest zine district in the world. It has 
a potential production sufficient to supply the 
entire zinc demands ‘of the country. It is 
estimated that a train 70 miles long would 
be required to haul the district’s 1919 output 
of GO per cent. zine concentrates. For many 
years, including 1917, Missouri surpassed 
Oklahoma in zine production. In 1918, how- 
ever, Oklahoma led by a wide margin and, in 
1919, Missouri produced less than one-sixth 
of the total for the three States, when Kan- 
sas replaced Missouri in second place in the 
production. The district is now producing 
one-third of the zine of the world and twice 
as much as ever before at the present price. 

“During the war, the price of zine concen- 
trates in the Joplin district was $130 per ton 
for 60 per cent. zine content for a short time, 
and remained at $100 for some months; it 
averaged about $98 for the year 1917. With 
an average of $83 for 1916 and $87 for 1918, 


there was a stimulus to drill prospecting and 
opening up new fields, which had an unex- 
pected effect upon the Tri-State district. The 
bulk of production has been shifted 25 miles 
southwest, chiefly to the Quapaw Indian Res- . 
ervation, near Baxter Springs, Kans, Most 
of the old Webb City sheet-ground mines are 
filling with acid water with little prospect of 
their being reopened for many years. Galena, 
Granby, Joplin, and Webb City have been all 
but abandoned, except at Oronogo, and near 
Webb City, where a community drilling pro- 
gram has been started. The first piece of 
land leased and drilled out developed rich 
lead ore near Webb City, and the discovery 
was sold at auction for enough to finance 
drilling campaigns on a number of other 
promising tracts. A mill is already operating 
on the site of the first venture. Since the cost 
of mining and milling. which was about 90 
cents per ton in the Webb City sheet-ground 
area, has reached a figure close to three times 
that amount in the new Picher field between 
Miami, Okla., and Baxter Springs, Kans., the 
2 per cent. mines of the old Joplin district 
have practically all been closed and only the 
best of the ore can be mined in the new area, 
covering something over 30 square miles. 
One of the best known mines on the Kansas 
side made a recovery of 14.9 per cent. last 
year. A recovery of twice this is sometimes 
reached for a short.time, and most of the 
mines recover from 5 to 8 per cent. in 60 per 
cent. zinc concentrates. Many mines are be- 
ing closed because the present price of zinc 
concentrate runs from $40 to $45 per ton and 
is averaging less than the 10-year average 
before the beginning of the war. With costs 
nearly three times as great and the price of 
the product around $42.50, many companies 
cannot hold out.” 


CANADIAN PIG-IRON 


Production of pig-iron in Canada during the 
first half of 1920, according to statistics of the 
Department of Mines, Ottawa, was 502,667 
short tons, as compared with 524,977 during 
the corresponding period of last year. The 
average monthly production during the first 
half of 1920 was 83,778 tons, as compared with 
87.496 tons during the first half of last year, 
and with 76,482 tons per month for the whole 
of last year. Production for the last four 


- years was as follows: 1916, total, 1,169,257 


tons; monthly average, 97,4388 tons; 1917, 
total, 1,170,480 tons; monthly average, 97,540 
tons ; 1918, total, 1,195,551 tons : monthly aver- 
age, 99,629 tons; 1919, total, 917,781 tons; 
monthly average, 76,482 tons. 
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PATENT 


CONDUCTED BY JOHN BoyLe, Jr. 


1,548,407—John E. Greenawalt, Denver, Col. 

Blast Roaster, comprising an open-top 
holder for a charge of material to be treated. 
an igniting member movable relatively to 
said holder and adapted to be temporarily 
positioned over the holder and its charge in 
non-movable relation thereto, and operating 
to ignite the charge at its surface while so 
positioned. 

1.548.408 — John E. Greenaicalt, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Process of Roasting Ores, which consists 
in subjecting a charge of the material to the 
traverse of gases through the charge down- 
ward from a chamber superposed above the 
charge, projecting from fixed points above 
the charge ignition fuel into said chamber. 
igniting said fuel, and supplying combustion. 
supporting gases to the fuel during the period 
of its projection into the chamber. 


1,350,364—Benjamin H. Dosenbach, Butte, 
Montana, 


Flotation Process, consisting in subjecting 
a modifying agent, such as oil, to the solvent 
action of water to remove soluble matter 
therefrom, in producing the remainder of 
said agent in the gaseous state into an ore- 
pulp, thereby effecting flotation of certain 
constituents of the ore, and separating the 
floated constituents from the remainder of 
the ores. 


1.550,.040—F. W. Davis, Duluth, Minn. 


Apparatus for Agglomerating Ores, com- 
prising a series of trucks mounted on a track 
and adapted to receive charges of ore, a 
vacuum chamber adjacent to said truck, air- 
tight communications between each of said 
trucks and said vacuum chamber, and recip- 
rocating feeding means mounted adjacent to 
’ said track and adapted to move said series of 
trucks by engagement with one of them, said 
feeding means automatically engaging the 
truck on its forward stroke, but passing by 
said truck upon its return stroke. 


1,350,647—G. H. Elmore, Swarthmore, Pa., 
and H. L. McLean, Scranton, Pa. 


Discharge Control for Jigs, comprising a 
perforated bed or screen for supporting the 
material to be treated, an outlet at the dis- 
charge end of said sereen for the escape of 
heavier materials, an overflow for the lighter 
material, a discharge valve controlling the 
escape of the heavier materials, a stationary 
imperforated casing above the bed or screen, 
a float within the casing, a rock shaft pro- 
vided with a radial arm from which said float 
is suspended, and connections between the 
rock shaft and the discharge valve whereby 
said valve is caused to discharge the heavier 
materials when the float is elevated to a pre- 
determined level by the building up of the 
heavier material beneath it. 


1,350,706 — Charles E. Davis, Chieago, Il. 
Assigned to Goodman Manufacturing Co. 

Mining Machine, comprising a frame, a 
cutting device projecting therefrom, a feeding 
mechanism for feeding the cutting device lat- 
erally towards the material to be acted upon, 
a motor for actuating the feeding mechanism, 
a retarding device for retarding one end of 
said machine comprising a drum mounted on 
the frame and disconnected from the motor, 
a flexible power transmitting device con- 
nected with the drum and with a fixed part 
at a distance from the machine, a gear con- 
nected with said drum, a worm-wheel opera- 
tively connected with said gear, a worm en- 
gaging said wheel, and means for rotating 
said worm so as to rotate said drum. 


1,349.641—/ van B. Wathem, Strattonville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mining Implement, adapted for manual 
operation within a limited space, which is 
portable and can be used for undermining 
strata or seams of ore or coal. The imple- 
ment consists of a cutter bar which is sup- 
ported on a tripod and adapted to be moved 
back and forth between supporting rollers, 
and due to the weight of the bar a blow of 
great power can be delivered with a moderate 
expenditure of energy. 
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1,351,096—David Cole, El Paso, Tex. As- 


signed to Mineral Separation North American 
Corporation. 


Apparatus for Separating or Concentrat- 
ing Ores, comprising a tank having an inlet 
at one end, an outlet at the onvosite end, and 
a plurality of sizing compartments at the 
bottom, said tank being constructed and ar- 
ranged to permit a free flow of material 
there-through in a _ substantially horizontal 
direction from the inlet to the outlet and 
above said compartments, and a series of ver- 
tically disposed spaced shutters within said 
tank. and said shutters having slate down- 
wardly inclined in the direction of flow. 


1,351,155—James B. Brown, Denver, Col. 

Ore Flotation Apparatus, comprising a 
container divided into a feed chamber, a sep- 
arating chamber provided with an overflow. 
and a transfer conduit which, adjacent to its 
bottom, communicates with each of the cham- 
bers for the reception of material, and which 
has an outlet adapted to deliver material in 
sheet-like form on to the liquid level in the 
separation chamber, determined by the over- 
tlow. and means for introducing a gas into 
the lower part of the transfer conduit. 


1.351,234—/, M. Draper, Bridgend, England. 

Hydraulic Separator for Coal and Ores, 
comprising an outer tube. an inverted conical 
chamber contained within the upper part of 
said tube, and from the apex of which another 
tube extends downward, a central feed fitted 
with a telescopic adjustable delivery tube to 
regulate the point of delivery, a connection 
for the admission of liquid to the other tube 
below the top of the inner one, and a circular 
overflow ledge above the upper end of said 
outer tube. 


1,351,563 — James Gaskill, 
West Virginia. 


Adjustable Bar Coal Screen. 


Fairmont, 


1,351,593—Edwin N. Weaver, Jersey City. 
New Jersey. 

Coal-Handling Machine, comprising a plur- 
ality of pairs of crushing jaws, the jaws of 
each pair being movable towards and from 
each other, a crusher actuator beneath the 
jaws, connections between the actuator and 
the jaws to cause reciprocation of the jaws 
of one pair in a direction opposite to that in 
which the jaws reciprocate, the actuator be- 
ing moved in a direction perpendicular to the 
direction of the movement of the jaws. 


MEXICAN TAX RULING 


On September 15 the Mexican Government 
fixed October 31 as the last date for the pay- 
ment of 1920 mining quotas. 
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SAND-LIME BRICK IN 1919 


Sand-lime brick produced in the United 
States in 1919, according to an estimate made 
by the Geological Survey, amounted to 145,- 
000,000 brick, valued at $1,725,000, an increase 
of 47,000,000 brick and of $841,000 over 1918. 
The maximum output of sand-lime brick— 
227,344,000 brick—was made in 1916, but the 
maximum value was that of 1919. 


The output of common brick was 142,755,- 
000, valued at $1,688,000, an increase of 45,- 
937,000 brick and of $822,000 compared with 
1918. The rest of the output was face brick, 
which.showed an ‘increase of 664,000 brick and 
of $19,000 compared with 1918. The average 
price of common brick per thousand in 1919 
was $11.82, compared with $8.94 in 1918, $7.54 
in 1917 and $6.43 in 1916. The average price 
of face brick in 1919 per thousand was $16.48, 
compared with $11.35 in 1918, $9.86 in 1917 
and $9.64 in 1916. 


PERSONALS 


B. Britton Gottsberger, formerly of Arizona 
and now of New York, spent several days in 
Washington during the month. 


L. C. Graton, formerly of the Natural Re- 
sources Division of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, now in private practice at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was a caller at the offices of 
the Mining Congress September 23. Mr. 
Graton, after a short stay in Washington, re- 
turned to his home and will leave early in 
October for an extended trip to Peru. He 
anticipates being out of the United States six 
months or longer. 


John C. Howard, president of the Utah Re- 
fining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, and director 
of the American Mining Congress, presented 
a paper on “Relative Value of Western Lubri- 
cating Oils” to the twelfth annual national 
convention of the Independent Oil Men’s As- 
sociation, held at Denver during September. 


Dr. W. C. Phalen, formerly geologist in the 
United States Geological Survey and mining 
technologist in the Bureau of Mines, has been 
engaged as geologist by the Solvay Process 
Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. 
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and the New 


UST as the oxy-acetylene 

torch replaced -the 

mighty hammer blows of 
the old time smith—just as the 
cutting flame has superseded 
the hack-saw —so oxwelding 
has taken the place of many 
cumbersome and costly produc- 
tion operations. 


Wherever metals are to be 


joined, oxwelding makes the 
neatest, strongest joint and 


makes it in less time, with less 
labor and for less money. 


The range of oxwelding is 
practically unlimited. 


Oxweld Service Engineers 
can apply oxwelding or cutting 
to your advantage. Why not 
consult them? 


Write, wire or telephone to 
the nearest of the addresses be- 
low for immediate attention. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


World’s Largest Maker of Equipment for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 


0-536 


+} : — 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Genefal Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ronéric & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ver, Colo. 
Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 
ARMATURES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


& Supply Co., 


Vipetinghoune Elec. Mtg. Co., 
- East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ARCHITECTS 

Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicage, 

ASSAYERS 

Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

Pennsy — Smelting Co., Pitts- 


Colo. 


Ce., Denver, 

olo. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCer- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric Switches) 

Sane Mine Door Co., Canton, 

nio,. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

BALANCES 

& Sons, Wm., Denver, 


olo. 
saine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Thompson Balance Co., 
Colo. 
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Denver, 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- ~ 


INDEX 


BALLS (For Ball Mills) 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BALL MILLS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff M‘g. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
com 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

BATTERY-CHARGING 

EQUIPMENT 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 
BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 W. 
41st St., New York, N. Y 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron. Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, MH. 

U. S. Rubber Co.. New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

BIT SHARPENERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


— Powder Co., Wilmington, 

el, 

du Pont a Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, D 

Equitable Powder" Co., East Al- 
ton, Hl. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

BLOWERS 

er Electric Co., Schenectady, 

BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup. 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo, 


BOLTS (Expansion) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


La 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wilmot Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 


BRIDGES 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, =. 


hi 


War & Sales 
Co., Old oa Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
0% os Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, U1. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Inc., 


ie 
8 18th St., Denver, 
‘ 
| 
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Speaking of Americanism— 


there is no better or simpler method for 
teaching it to your coal miners than with 


GRAPHOSCOPE Jr. 


Studies that now appear dull to the pupil 
by ordinary text book methods of instruc- 
tion teem with interest when taught by 
visual educational system. 


Safety-First lessons are never forgotten when shown on the screen. 


Let us explain how most of the big mining companies are adopting 
this wonderful machine—it places you under no obligation 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


933 Liberty Avenue 


Hockensmith Wheel 


and Mine Car Co. 
(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 
Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M" upon request 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Batteries That Fail 


Storage Battery 
Efficiency Demands 
Pure Water 


“The Better the 
Still the Better the 
Water ” 


Operated with Gas, 
Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Steam or Electricity 


many batter- 
ies die prematurely? 
The failure is often 
hastened by impure 
water. Iron, chlo- 
rine and nitrates all 
increase local action 
and the deterivration 
of the elements. 


The GAS OPERATED 


Improved Automatic RochlitzWater Still 


automatically —- a arr am of pure distilled 
ate 
Production ane a minimum. 
Send for Seure s and testimonials. 
Standardized by several hundred mines. 
With distilled water on hand you can pur- 
chase C. P. Acid and reduce it to proper battery 
strength, thus saving transportation charges on 
carbous and water. 
Manufactured by 


W. M. LALOR CO., Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A 
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CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Me. 


CASTINGS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey ‘Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Ceo., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CEMENT CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
. Louis, Mo, 


CHAINS 

Frank Prox Co., 
Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. - 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 


CHEMICALS 

The Barrett Company, 90 West 
St., New Yerk City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 


CHEMISTS 

Beach & Co., Denver. Colo. 

Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Ceo., Insurance 
Exchange. Chicago, Ill. 


Terre Haute, 


Indiana LaPoratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 


John St., New York City. 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 


Colo. 

Lucius Pitkin, Imc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co.. The, Columbus. 0. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 

Shourds- McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohie Brass Ce., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment 
Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Ith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

CLUTCHES 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

COAL COMPANIES 

Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Ce., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peabody Coal Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadel- 
Pa. 
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COAL CRUSHERS 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Ce., 
Aurora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co.. 910 8S. Michigan 
COAL DRYING PLANTS 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
Roberts & Schaefer Co.. McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
CHINERY 
Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. 
Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il 
Stephens-Adamson Co.. 
COAL LOADING MACHINES 
Myers-Whaley Company, Knox- 
COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
Geodman Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
mick Bldg., Chicago, I. 
COAL MINE POWER 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg.. Chicago, Il. 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
COAL MINING PLANTS 
quette Bldg., Chicago, IN. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
COAL HANDLING MA- 
land, Ohio. 
St., New York City. 
Michigan 
Roberts & Schaefer Co.. 
Aurora, Ill. 
ville, Tenn. 
kee, Wis. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
PLANTS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., MeCor- 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY : 


Deister Concentrator Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, IIL 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co.. MeCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Crane Co., 838 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati. Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 


The. 


Co., 


Cincin- 


COILS (Choke) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 

Electric Service Supplies Co,, 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
COMPANY STORES (Cou- 

pons) 
—- Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
n 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Machinery Warehouse & Sale~ 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
mp 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Deister Concentrator Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Cole. 

Worthington Pump & 
— 115 Broadway, New York 


CONCRETE REINFORCE. 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co:, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthingion Pump & Machinery 
bw 115 Broadway, New York 

ty. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co.. McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The, 


Shourds - McCormick Co.,  Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONTROLLERS 


Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill, 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa, 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill, 


Fourth 
Michigan 


Co., 


re 
N. ¥ 
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MANUFACTURING rq THRU SOUTHWEST 


United Mining Machinery 


Is Based on Actual Experience 
in the Fields—and Gives Service 


ZINC and LEAD COAL 

Complete Mine and Complete Equipment from 
Mill Equipment Tipple to Shaft Cars 

Hoists { Cages 

Screens | Weigh Pans 

Crushers Hoists 

Rolls Steam Shovel Parts 

Jig Irons Crushers 

Elevators ’ Cars 

Tables | Screens 

Cars | Tipples and Tipple Irons 

Wheels } Pumps 

Pumps, Etc. Frogs, Switches. Etc. 


SEND FOR ‘ UNITED” CATALOGS 


UNITED IRON WORKS, Inc. 


General Offices, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IRON WORKS 
ror 


THE OVERSTROM 


Running-in-oil Motion 


has the least number of parts and abso- 
lutely the best record for long life and 
efficiency of any motion on the market. 

It is interchangeable with the open type 
motion used on the older makes of Over- 
strom tables. 


DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Diagonal Deck Coal Washing 
and Ore Concentrating Table 


Main Office, Factory and Test Plant 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


THE STREETER-AMET 
WEIGHT RECORDER 


Gives an accurate automatic 
printed weight of each tipple car 
as it passes over the scale plat- 
form. 


By substituting this mechanical 
accuracy for human fallibility 
the cost of weighing and the 
chance of errors in tipple weights 
are both materially reduced. 


Complete descriptive bulletin 
on request. 


Streeter -Amet Weighing 
& Recording Co. 


4101 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohie. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 
Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave. hicago, Ill. 

St ns - Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, aL 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 


APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio, 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., - 


Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohie. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Il. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. BR. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
St. Leuis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 

Pa. 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


COUPONS 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


CRANES 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

American ‘Pulveriace Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohioe. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicage. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 
‘ity. 
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CRUSHERS, COAL 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 910 Michigan 
Ave., Chicage, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, UL 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo, 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., 
Ind. 


C¥ANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., 
York, N. Y. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


James H,. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, I. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., MecCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Tl, 


Terre Haute, 


New 


Shourds - McCormick Co.,_ Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Bros., Punxsutawney, 

Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Machinery Warehouse / Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Cole, 


DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 


Pa. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 


Pa. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N 


Union Ricctric Co., Pittsburgh, 


STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRUMS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Mil. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
DUMP CARS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


Michigan 


—_ Powder Co., Wilmington, 

el. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

DYNAMOS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place Halstead S8t., Chi- 

‘Milne, Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work—-Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


WELLMAN LEWIS CO., Cat. 
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O-B Bulldog—An Old Favorite 
Recently Improved 


0-B TROLLEY CLAMP 


50% More Cake 


O-B Clamps are made to hold 


the trolley. They do it. 
Unusual strain comes. They 
hold. 
Only a wrench can loosen the 
grip of an O-B Trolley Clamp. 
Several types for all sizes and 
style of wire. 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


American Filters give 50 per cent. more 
cake per unit of filter area when running 
at the same speed and vacuum as another 
type of vacuum filter in wide use today. 
This is the usual American performance. 


AMERICANS FOR GREATER ECONOMY 
Write for bulletin, find out why Americans 
excel and let our engineers help to solve 
your problem, 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters American Continuous Filters 
Sweetland’s Patent Metallic Filter Cloth United Filter Presses 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Salt Lake City Los Angeles San Francisco Chicage 
Cable Address: ““Unifilter” | Codes: Western Union Five Letter 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 


Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

Shourds - McCormick Ince., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Michigan 


N. Y¥. 

Goedman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


» 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Ce., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co., 
Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 


Pittsburgh, 


Mfg. Co., 


ARATORS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohie. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora. Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Ceo., 910 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora. Hl. 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, ‘Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 
Aurera. Tl. 

ELIMINATORS 

Nicholson, W. H. & Ce., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

ENGINES 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 


Co., 


Michigan 


Mfg. Co., 


Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Hendrie a Bolthoff Mfc. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Ce., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
St. Louis, Mo, 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance 

Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quetie Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Foerth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., 
apolis, Minn. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Les Angeles, Cal. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hil. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Ham- 


Mar- 


Minne- 


a Powder Co., Wilmington, 

del. 

Du Pont Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Equitable Powder Ce., East Al- 
ton, Hil. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Ohio. 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & sSup- 
ply Ce.. Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohie. 

Link-Belt Co.. 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 


& Sup- ver, Colo. 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co.., 
Mine Equipment & Supply Coe., Aurora, Ul. 
Denver, Colo. , 
Worthington Pump & Machinery FILTERS (Water) 
Corp., 115 Breadway. New York Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
Cliy mont, Pa, 
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FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 
Ludlew-Saylor Wire Ce., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 
Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambrig Sts., Phila., Pa. 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron 

The Crane Co., 838 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicage, Il. 


FLOTATION OILS 

The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

General Naval Stores Co., 
West St., New York City. 

FLOW METERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 223 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FRAMES 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTIN 1G 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mibwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Co. 


GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 1th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


General Electrie Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey” Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. (o.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwiau- 
kee, Wis 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 


ply Co.. Denver, Cole. 
Electric Ce., Schenectid 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

GREASES 

Ohio Grease Co.. Loudenville, 0. 

GRINDING BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cote. 
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Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic SeparatorCo. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
100 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 
DENVER, i718 California Street. 
DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West. 
RICHMOND, VA., 905 Fourth Avenue 


The wire rope of quality and service 


1840— 1920 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


M-S-A First Aid 
Contest and 


Start training 
now---let your 
men go in to win in 
the contests. Send for 
folder giving complete de- 
tails of this steel box equip- 
ped with all the materi:ls sug- 
gested by U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Chamber of C ce Bidg. . ITTSBURGH, PA. 


Commerce Bidg., Prrtspurc, KAN.; 808 Post SEATTLE, WasH.; 
403 Monadnock Block, CHIcAGo, LLL.; 82 Fulton St., New YORK; 4236 
Kin St., DeNver, Coto.; Fir-t National Bank Bldz., BENTON, ILL.; 
268 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.: 154 N. 3th "St.. PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Pa.; Chamber of Commerce Bidg . LOS. ANGELES, CALIPF.; 

WILKES-BARRE, Pa.; BLUEFIELD, W.Va. 


“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety” 


Save That Timber 


Carbosota is a pure coal-tar creosote 
oil especially developed for non-pres- 
sure treatments. It is the reeognized 
standard preservative, meeting 
Government requirements. 


wood 


For further aetails, address 


The company 


New York Cleveiand Birmingham Salt Lake City 
Milwaukee Youngstown Bethlehem Chicago 
Cineinnati Kansas City Seattle Bangor 
Toledo Elizabeth Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Peoria Washington Columbus 
Buffalo Boston Detroit Dallas 
Atlanta Johnstown Riehmond Baltimore 

St Louis New Orleans Nashville Duluth 
Lehanon Latro Syracuse 


EMD J \ GO 
fb iy Grade-One Liquid | |, 
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GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind, 


HANGERS (insulated Trol- 


) 

an Service Supplies Co., 17th 

and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) “ 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 

W. Erie st., Chicago, Il. 
HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 

= ice 8 lies Co., 17th 
electric Service Supplies 
" poe Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
ont Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y¥. 
Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS 


Di Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- - 


kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Pneumelectrie Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 

Vulean tren Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Wellman-Seaver Co., 
Cleveland, Qhio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Cerp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

HOISTS, PORTABLE 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ml. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Morgan 


Michigan 


Mfg. Co., 


United Irom Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Wntean Iron Works, Wilkes: 
Barre, Pa. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes, Robert & Bros., 
Danville, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Inc., 
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HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohioc. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


HOSE (Rubber) 
Goodrich Ce., The B. F., Akron, 


Ohio. 
United States Rubber Co., New 


York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ra 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Shourds - McCormick Ce., Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
‘Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


N. La 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electrie Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila... Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
BX. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


a . 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicage, Il. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 1ith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


JIGS 


Denver Engineering Works, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


JOINTS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMPS (Carbon) 

American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, I. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, I. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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Executive Offices: 
156 N. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


‘ Plant and Works: 
fo; WABASH, IND. 
Manufacturers 


Asbestos Textiles Brattice Cloth 


Asbestos and Rubber Packings 
Asbestos Cements 
Pipe Coverings 
Mica 


PRICES AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


AUTOMATIC RECLOSING || Coupon Books 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 


Mine Commissaries 
The Circuit Breaker with Brains 


KNOWS 


NOT ONLY WHEN 
TO OPEN 
BUT ALSO 
WHEN TO 
RECLOSE 
AND DOES IT 
AUTOMATICALLY The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
Lets Get Acquainted leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 
THE AUTOMATICRECLOSING 
CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. Catalogues, Write } 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS O 
FULL AUTOMATIC BREAKERS Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


To insure uninterrupted ¢ 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘“Elreco’’ 


line material. 
Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 

STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Mancha Storage Battery Loco- - 


motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., lrenton, O. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Ce., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Irenten, 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 

Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Vulcan Iren Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 

Machinery Warehouse & ales 
Ce., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Electro) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


MATS AND MATTING 
Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts- Phila. =. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

MICA 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 


Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Coe., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, s. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINE COCKS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 
Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and alstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINES (Elec- 
tric 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CG a 


Inc., 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ml. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mts. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Ml. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mire Car 
Co., Penn Station Pa 


MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS. 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 


MINE SIGNALS 


Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINERS’ SUPPLIES 


‘American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 


tumwa, Iowa. 


MINERS’ TOOLS 
American Mining Tool Co., O1- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co.., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co,, 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mtg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 

ty. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, I. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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Services: 


COAL-MINE ENGINEERING 
Surveying, Surface and Under- 
ground. 

Appraisals and Valuations, 
Technical Examinations and 
Reports. 

Designing of Tipples. 

Steel and Wood, and 
their complete 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment. 

Mine Buildings. Power 
Industrial Housing. 

Municipal and Private 
Water and Sewerage Systems, 
Sewage Disposal Plants. 


Plants, 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


Formerly Shourds-McCormick Co. 


HARRIS TRUST BLDG. 
111-117 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRIBUNE BLDG. 
721-752 Wabash Avenue 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Services: 


Designing of Steel. 
Reinforced Concrete and 
Timber Structures. 
Bridges, Roadways and 
Land Drainage. 
Commercial, Factory and 
School Buildings. 
Heating and Ventilation 
of Buildings. 
Churehes, Residences, 
Apartment-houses, 
Hospitals 
Landscape Designing, 
Parks. Boulevards and 
Private Estates, 


| 
| 
| 
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Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 


Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 


Office and Factory 
COLORADO 


| 
| 


“EXPLOSIVES” 
Gold Medal Dynamite 


Black Diamond 
Permissibles 


ALL GRADES TO FILL EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 


1548-51 PIERCE BUILDING - - ST. LOUIS 


Works: Grafton, Minois 


Branch Offices : Chicago, Memphis, Kansas City 
And Many Other Distributing Points 


If you are in need of 
any pulverizers or 
crushers for reducing 
hard and other re- 
fractory materials at 
the lowest upkeep 
cost and horse- 
power, write us. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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NODULIZERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 


The Barrett Company, New York 
City. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohie Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 

The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORE, a AND SELL- 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N 

Phelps-Dedge Corporation, New 
York City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Co 


lo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 


‘ver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Ceo., Den- 
Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Ce., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Cg., Inc., 99 John 8St., 


New York. 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 


St., New York. 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separater Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 


go, Il. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, 
Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 
del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 


Wilmington, Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 


ton, Ill. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 
ei. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 

ton 


1. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PICKING TABLES 


Willis E. Holloway Co., 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey. Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Cleve- 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
micksBldg., Chicago, Hl. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS 

The Crane Co., 838 8. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE COVERINGS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


PIPE (Wood). 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el, 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 


Wilmington, Del. 
Equitable -Powder Co., East Al- 


ton, Ill. 
Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Myers-Whaley Company, 
ville, Tenn. 


Michigan 


Knox- 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 
Link-Belt Co., 910 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 


S. Michigan 
Mfg. Co., 


a. 
Longyear Co., F. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separater Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Breadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, MILL 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

United Iron W orks, Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Cerp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
—" 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

Worthingion Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

RAILS 

Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


a. 


Sup- 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


¢ 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 


METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 


tion. Let us tell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS Los Angeles Calif., U. S. _ 
DENVER, COLO. 
THE CENTRAL FRoG & SwitcH Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers 
FROGS-SWITCHES 


DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a few months 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


SMI. =: 
Write Us 


Prompt Shipment 
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RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 
The Crane Ce., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, MI. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 W 
4ist St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., .Chi- 
cago and New York. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 22 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Tl. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper ,& Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd.. Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Pitkin, Inc., 47 
St.. New York City. 

SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 

SAW RIGS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 1ith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila.. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Fulton 


SCALES 

Standard Scale & Supply Ce., 
The, 1631 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

SCREENS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 Ss. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Il. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


The, 


MeCor- 


Michigan 
Mtg. Co., 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Rebert, 
Danville, Ul. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 


Ave., Chicage, Hl. 
SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Chicago Perforating Ce., Chica- 
ge, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Leuis, Mo. 
Stephens -Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurera, Ill. 


SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Leuis, Mo. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila. Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SEPARATORS (Steam) 

Hendrie & Bolthef® Mfg. & 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 
The Crane Co., 838 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOVELS 


Sup- 


Myers-Whaley Company, Kneox- 
ville, Tenn. 
Théw Automatic Shovel Co., 


Lorain, Ohio. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Myers-Whaley Company. 
ville, Tenn. 

Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 


Knox- 


Shovel Co., 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electrie Service Supplies 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila. Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co.. Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SPELTER 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, 


SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
oO 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
N.Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Unien Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separater Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM SHOVELS 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL (Mining) 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Cov., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton. 


Ohio. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co... Den- 
ver, Colo. 


N. J. 
hig, 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
GOLD DUST OR ORES 


We have had so many occasions to buy ores, 
concentrates, amalgam, bullion or nuggets, eon- 
taining gold, silver or platinum, that we are 
now purchasing this material in both small and 
large quantities. Ship them to us, by mail or 
express. We will send you by return mail the 
highest market value in spot cash, and will re- 
turn your goods within ten days if you are not 
satisfied with the amount we send you. Small 
shippers given the same prompt, careful atten- 
tion as large shippers. Nothing is too small 
or too large for us to handle. We buy anything 
containing gold, silver or platinum. Bank 
references, 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
214 LENNOX BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


| 


BRATTICE CLOTH | 
Jute Duck 


Non-inflammable and Waterproof 
ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Don’t Trust to blind Luck. 
Use discretion, post unmis- 
takable SIGNS of Danger 
and Caution. 

Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE---educate your 
employees. and public in 
Safety. 

Reduce Compensation and 


THE HELPING HAND 
Public Liability Premiums and increase effi- 
ciency by posting and using 


Accident Prevention Signs and Tags 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


BOATMEN’S BANK BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


| 
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STORAGE BATTERIES 
Edison Storage Battery Ce., 
Orange, N. J. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Leuis, Mo. 


STORES (Company Coupons) 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 

TRO? 

Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


SURVEYORS 
Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Inc., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. . 

era Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., 
Pa. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Pittsburgh, 


Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage, Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


TIPPLES 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, U1. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Inc., 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
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TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Willis E. Holloway Co., 
land, Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S, Michigan 
Ave., Chicage, Tl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., 
ington, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, ‘Wis. 


Cleve- 


Hunt- 


VALVES 
The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff. Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WASHERS 
WASHERIES 


La 


a Electric Co., Sct tady, 


Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 

Central - Frog & Switch Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


H., Wilkes- 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, ll. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., P: 


x, 

Henarie & Bolthoff Mfg.’ & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TRUCKS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIONS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


n & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette ‘Bldg., Chicago, 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York. ; 


WEIGHTS 
Ainsworth, Wm. & Sen, Denver, 
Colo. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


WET MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, The John A, 
Trenton, N. J. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

WIRE CLOTH ° 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zine Co.. Peru, Hil. 
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NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
1 made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


The Deming Company 
Salem Ohio 


General Briquetting 
Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
25 Broad Street NEW YORK 


Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 
Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 


THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


Sold By 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


*““CLINCHFIELD” 


Mined By 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 


ks AA Bertha Coal Company 

ERVIC 

“DIAMOND” Brand 
| 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 

The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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LEDOUX & COMPARY, 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 


Metals 
Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
COPPER 
“C x Q” “p.D. 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

oth are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

We make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Ine. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :: :: :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OPFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Str ce 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 


They do not stop to analyze these facts: 

. Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 

National control necessarily means political control. 

If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know wkat it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 
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Thorne, Neale & Company 


(Incorporated) 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 
New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Offi :es: 
Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Buffalo tAltoona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


*““The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


— 
(OQ 
MINERS OF : 
COME, 
ANTHRACITE COAL 7 
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A. G. FISH, Pres. 


32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


CHANGE OF NAME 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS veces 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Trap» and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND: CORE: DRILLING 


HOFEMAN BROS. 


(Our nous Coal 
Expert Drill Runners: 


Up-To-Date Baws 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ Steck 
Representatives signed, Furnished and Erected. 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 
W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


BOX 1446 SALT LAKE CITY 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


“BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smeiters. 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bidg., Denver, Col. 


JOHN BOYLE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Patents 
B. S. in Mi Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps the U.S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
Established 1866 


GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) 7 
Brokers and Manufacturers 


METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
MILL and MINE SUPPLIES - BABBITS 
Manufacturers’ Agents Expert Advisers 

118 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor 
QUOTATIONS 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore Testing and Assaying 
L. A. Los Angeles, Cal. 


INZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 So h West Temple St.. Salt Lake City, Utah 


R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 


W.L. PIERS 
Assayer and Chemist 
Rare Metals and Analyses 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 


SEELEY W. MUDD 
Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford MeNeill 
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Successful Coal 


500-Ton Link-Belt Washery for Steam and Domestic Coal. Ozark Coal Co., Cumberland, Wash. 


OAL operators tell us they feel a sense of security in placing a Link- 

Belt eontract because we handle the work complete, from start to 

finish. They have but one responsibility—that of the Link-Belt Company 
for the design, construction and operation of the entire plant. 


Contracts for coal washing equipment industry with efficient equipment for the 
handled in this way assure more than a handling, preparation and storage of coal. 


concentration of responsibility — they Let us work with you in the selection of 


assure the operation of the plant as a the right equipment for the purpose. 
unit, with the required rate of produc- 


tion. - We will be glad to send one of our en- 
’ gineers to confer with and to analyze 
For forty years we have served the coal your problems. Send for Book No. 333. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 


ELT 


Coal Tipples and Washeries 
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Assuring the 
Contractor a Profit 


M.. a contractor in the past dug his 
financial grave by miscalculating the re- 
sistance of rock strata in bidding on a great 
engineering enterprise. 


The pneumatic tool, to a large extent, has erased 
danger of loss and time penalties by ripping out 
rock and granite infinitely quicker—by cutting 
down necessary. man power. 


The dependability of Goodrich “COMMAN- 
DER” Air Drill Hose, contractors now find, 
increases the assurance of profit. Men handle 
the jackhammer and drill easier because the hose 
is more flexible. 


And the absence of wire-winding — Goodrich 
“COMMANDER” cover is so tough wire winding 
is unnecessary—rubs out delay. In this way: If any 
heavy rock fall on “COMMANDER” it just bounces 
off; if it falls on a wire wound hose it crushes the wire, 
stops the air flow—possibly fractures the tube. 


Our catalog gives a detailed description of “COM- 
MANDER..” Send for it. It’s free. 


,,Goodrich 
Commander 
Air Drill Hose 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Why is 99% of the Coal Mined Still Loaded 
by the Shovel Instead of Loading Machines? 


Because of the unfavorable conditions still existing in many mines, such as Low Veins— 
Poor Roof—Dirt Seams in Coal—Narrow Room Necks—Low Output per room—Coal 
cannot be shot down on the bottom in shape for the machine to pick up without excessive 
breakage or conditions may be such that empty cars cannot be supplied without causing 
delay to the machine. 


THE JEFFREY 38A PIT CAR LOADER as illustrated above was designed and built to 
meet just such mining conditions as mentioned above. 


The 38-A PIT 
CAR LOADER 


The machine weighs only one ton. Being If you will furnish us complete information 
mounted on a_self-propelling truck, there regarding your conditions, our experienced 
is no loading or unloading, the only setting- engineers will be glad to suggest a mining 
up being a jack at the loading end of con- system to be used in connection with the 
veyor to which a snatch block is hitched. use of Jeffrey Pit Car Loaders that will 
Coal is pulled onto the conveyor by means insure maximum output from a greatly re- 
of a scoop pulled by a manilla rope wrapped duced mining territory at a great saving in 
around a capstan on the machine. time, labor and expense. 


The 838A Loader can be made for various heights. In making inquiry, be sure to give 
gauge of track, height of coal seam, height from bottom to top of rail, height from top of 
rail to top of car, and from top of car to roof. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th Street, Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Charleston, W. Va, Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh Scranton 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Buffalo Cleveland Birmingham Montreal Mi:waukee 


Denver Office: First National Bank Buildin: Los Angeles, Herman W. Hellman Building 
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